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From April 12 to 18, 5,000 communities throughout the United States 
will be celebrating the second National Library Week. This citizens’ 
program is devoted to the importance of reading in American life and 
to the importance of libraries of all kinds—public, school, college 
libraries and libraries maintained by individuals in their own homes. 
We urge everyone concerned with books, reading and libraries to 
participate actively in this second observance. 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


Innocence Abroad 


Whee FACT THAT BIOGRAPHICAL RESEARCH can 
be effectively conducted from a hospital bed 
and that Scotland Yard inspectors are fully quali- 
fied to direct research into human behavior are two 
incongruous bits of information garnered during a 
study of The Daughter of Time, a majestic murder 
mystery written by Elizabeth Mackintosh shortly 
before her untimely death in 1952. In this histori- 
cal ““who-done-it?’’ Miss Mackintosh undertook to 
prove that Richard the Third did not foully murder 
“the little princes in the tower.” 

As the narrative opens, Inspector Alan Grant is 
found lying in a hospital bed recovering from a 
broken leg but not from infirmary ennui. Knowing 
of his “passion for faces,” Alan’s friend, Marta 
Hallard, brings him an envelope full of portraits. 

At Scotland Yard, Grant was well-known for his 
ability to analyze faces. He did not subscribe to 
the myth of the criminal face nor did he believe 
that faces could be classified, but he did have an 
uncanny gift for characterizing individual counte- 
nances. The portraits brought by Miss Hallard 
proved a source of enjoyment to the convalescing 
criminologist. He examined each picture with great 
care until he came to a striking visage of a clean- 
shaven, lean young man dressed “in the velvet cap 
and slashed doublet of the late fifteenth century.” 
After scrutinizing it quite closely, Grant reached 
the conclusion that this portrait undoubtedly repre- 
sented a judge. However, upon turning it over, 
he was astonished to discover a notation that it was 
the likeness of Richard the Third. 

Now he was truly fascinated by the portrait and 
began a minute examination in order to ascertain, 
if possible, how he could have mistaken a murderer 
for a judge. He finally decided that either the 
picture was incorrectly labeled or Richard the Third 
could not possibly have instigated the murder of 
his two young nephews. After satisfying himself 
that the picture was genuine, Grant tried it out on 
everyone who entered his sickroom. Almost to a 
man, the picture fooled his visitors. Since Grant's 
knowledge of Richard III was scant, he opened an 
investigation into the mystery. He knew that Rich- 
ard was the last Plantagenet and the presumed 
assassin of two little innocents. Desirous of learn- 
ing more, he borrowed a couple textbooks from his 
nurse. However, both of these proved practically 
worthless, serving only to arouse further his already 
awakened curiosity. 

Accordingly, Grant discussed his hypothesis with 
his Scotland Yard crony, Sergeant Williams, and 
asked his colleague to buy him a good history of 
England and a life of Richard III. Sergeant Wil- 
liams was faithful but not profound. He acquired 

a copy of Joseph Robson Tanner's ‘admirable but 
unexciting” Tudor Constitutional Documents and 
an historical novel about Richard’s mother, Cicely 
Nevill. This novel, The Rose of Raby, turned out 
to be a diverting story by Evelyn Payne-Ellis, con- 
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taining a good family tree and portraits but no 
other source material. Nevertheless, Inspector Grant 
studied the volumes assiduously and became more 
and more convinced that Richard III was not the 
guilty man history pictured him to be. 

In the course of his reading, Grant learned that 
Sir Thomas More had written a history of the ill- 
fated king. Marta Hallard borrowed a copy of the 
classic from the public library but Grant was dis- 
appointed to find that More’s was a one-sided 
account highly detrimental to an already much 
maligned king. Furthermore, Grant was delighted 
to discover that since More was only five years old 
when Richard III succeeded to the throne, his testi- 
mony was merely hearsay: “And if there was one 
word that a policeman loathed more than another it 
was hearsay. Especially when applied to evidence.” 

Though More had not known Richard III, his 
treatise was ‘the Bible of the whole historical world 
on the subject of Richard III."" Shakespeare based 
his tragedy on Holinshed’s Chronicles, and Holin- 
shed, in turn, had based his Chronicles on More's. 

Grant became so engrossed in the pursuit of 
knowledge that he enlisted the assistance of Brent 
Carradine, a young American who enjoyed brows- 
ing among the collections of the British Museum. 
Grant commissioned the young man to assemble as 
much contemporary information about Richard III 
as possible. Fortunately, Carradine was quite 
knowledgeable and immediately called Grant's at- 
tention to Sir Cuthbert Oliphant, modern authority 
on the fifteenth century. From Oliphant’s revela- 
tions, Grant concluded that Sir Thomas More's 
reputed history was simply an English translation 
of a Latin treatise written by John Morton, sworn 
enemy to Richard III. 

The combination of Alan Grant and Brent Carra- 
dine was a natural, soon developing into one of 
the finest research teams on earth. They quickly 
satished themselves that there were too many dis- 
crepancies in the disappearance of the little princes 
to warrant the conclusion that Richard III was a 
scoundrel. Summing up, Grant insisted, ‘“Nothing 
in the face fits the facts of history.” Carradine 
continued to delve into the records, however, for 
he felt impelled to write a vindication of Richard 
III to be, of course, dedicated to his preceptor, 
Inspector Grant. 

One day near the close of Grant's convalescence, 
young Carradine arrived at the hospital greatly de- 
jected. He had just discovered several early works 
clearing the name of Richard III. Too seasoned a 
policeman to manifest surprise, Inspector Grant 
listened to his collaborator’s tale of woe, and then 
reasoned with the lad. What if Sir George Buck 
had written a History of Richard III in the seven- 
teenth century; Horace Walpole Historic Doubts 
in the eighteenth century; and Sir Clements Robert 
Markham Richard III in the nineteenth century? 
The crusade should go on. Confidence restored, 
Brent Carradine rushed off to complete his magnum 
opus, History Is the Bunk, leaving Inspector Grant 
ready and restive to return to the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department, better known as that great re- 
search laboratory, Scotland Yard. 
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ARMY SPECIAL SERVICES 


Name 


LIVE IN EUROPE 
WORK IN EUROPE 
TRAVEL IN EUROPE 


CIVILIAN CAREERS WITH 


Progressive and modern in tech- 
nique and operation, Army Li- 
braries are specialized to meet the 
needs of the military community 


Basic requirements for 
brarians in Germany/France: Min- 
imum age 23, female, single; de- 
gree in library science from library 
school accredited by American 
Library Association, or graduation, 
with not less than 30 
hours in library science 
accredited college or 
For descriptive 
coupon to: 


The Adjutant General 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Att: AGMP-R (L-11) 


Army Li- 


semester 
froni an 
university. 
brochure send 


Address 


City 
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Library Awards 


meee TO 76 COLLEGE LIBRARIES have been 
awarded by ACRL’s Committee on Foundation 
Grants. The bulk of the subgrants were made from 
funds contributed to ACRL’s program by the 
UNITED STATES STEEL FOUNDATION, INC. Two 
grants for materials in business administration 
were awarded from the gift of NATIONWIDE INSUR- 
ANCE. Four in fields of communication were 
awarded from the gift of the CBS Foundation, Inc. 
The awards generally indicated areas in 
and university library collections in need of the 
most active reinforcement. This is the fourth year of 
ACRL’s grants program, with more than $165,000 
thus far distributed to over 300 college libraries. 


Another 14 college libraries have been awarded 
grants in equipment from funds given to ALA by 
REMINGTON-RAND, a division of the Sperry- Rand 
Corporation. The subgrants have been made by a 
committee from ACRL’s College Libraries Section, 
and will provide items of standard library furniture 
and equipment. 

A library in which the late Dorothy 
— was vitally interested—that in Arlington 
Vt.—has been named first recipient of the annual 
DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER LIBRARY AWARD an- 
nounced as a memorial by the BOOK-OF-THE- 
MONTH CLUB. Mrs. Fisher served for many years 
as a member of the board of judges of the Club 
The award, representing requested books to the 
value of $5,000, will be given each year to a library 
in the United States selected by the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, with the advice and cooperation of 
the American Library Association. Preference will 
be given to libraries in small communities 

A recent grant of $95,620 to Columbia Univer- 
sity by the ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION to support 
a four-year training program for Indonesian librar- 
ians will provide fellowships for nine Indonesian 
librarians who will be recommended by the Indo 
nesian Ministry of Education. Admission of candi- 
dates and administration of the program will be 
carried out by Columbia University. Under the 
training program each of the nine librarians selected 
will come to the United States to study librarian 
ship at Columbia’s School of Library Service or 
another suitable institution. After a year's study 
for the M.S. degree in librarianship the student 
will spend a final period of three or four months in 
practical training at an appropriate library in the 
United States, selected on the basis of its relevance 
to the student's future library employment in 
Indonesia. 

Edith Cortright Schimmel, a member of the board 
of trusteés of the Rolling Fork, Miss., Library and 
recently-elected vice-chairman of the Trustees Sec- 
tion of the Mississippi Library Association, 
named “Outstanding Woman of the Year” for 


(Continued on page 454) 
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COLLIERS 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The new 1959 Collier’s Encyclopedia offers 
a New Dimension in planned, progressive 
expansion based on the reference needs and 
interests of modern readers. 

This new edition combines 427 completely 
new authoritative articles with over 900 new 
illustrations to provide the most timely infor- 
mation youcan possibly get in an encyclopedia. 

A total of 1,719 articles have been added or 
revised. They reveal Alaska as the 49th 


State; Pope John XXIII as head of the 





Catholic Church, results of the I.G.Y. and 
many more such timely subjects. Willy Ley 
contributes a fascinating article on Space 
Trat el. opac e Satellites, Guided Missiles. Ro« hee ts 
have been completely up-dated and expanded 
again. A new, brilliantly executed sequence 
of full-color acetate transparencies vividly 
portray the internal structures of the 
human body. \o wonder Collier's Encyclopedia 
is recommended by every Educational and 
Library {gency that evaluates encyclopedias. 


FREE BOOKLETS: |. Enriching the General Science Curriculum 


2. Space Satellites 


3. Rockets and Satellites 


WRITE TO: EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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FILING PLAN 
& BIBLIOGRAPHY 


i © Revised Ed. 1958 e@ 
By Wilma Bennett 


Author of 
“The Student Library Assistant" 
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“Occupations and Vocational Guidance, 
a@ Source List of Pamphlet Mcterial" 


VOUS 
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¢ SIMPLE—Direct easy-to-use filing 
system. Counselor and librarian quickly 
find headings under which to file job 
information. 


© ALPHABETICAL — Fields-of-work 
headings are adapted from and are in 
harmony with Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles. 


¢ LABELS—Total of 829. Printed in 
red for the 270 fields-of-work; in blue 
for the 501 cross references; and in black 
for the 58 headings for Supplementary 
Information. Use on any size folders 
and cross reference cards. 


e LEAFLETS—Separate listing of 
Fields-of-work headings in relation to 
school subjects. 


PRAISED By USERS IN OuR 49 STATES 
AND Hawan! 


a 


OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN 
AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


complete PLUS set of 829 gummed labels & 
2 copies of leaflet listing headings by school 
subjects. $10 postpaid 


OccuPATIONS FILING PLAN AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 
only $3.50 postpaid 


Class set of 30 leaflets listing headings in 
relation to school subjects. $3 postpaid 


Order Your Copies—Today! 


os 


Sterling Powers 
Publishing Company 


2823 E. Gage Avenue 
Huntington Park, California 





(Continued from page 452) 
by the Rolling Fork Business and Professional 
Women’s Club. The selection is made on the basis 
of the most outstanding contribution to the com- 
munity. Mrs. Schimmel was instrumental in secur- 
ing public library service for Rolling Fork. 


Literary Awards 


Nw TO RECEIVE the $1,000 annual BOL- 
LINGEN PRIZE IN POETRY for 1958 by the 
Yale University Library is Theodore Roethke. Mr. 
Roethke was selected for his book, Words for the 
Wind, which judges felt collects “with great art” 
the “genuine states of our sensibility.” 

The 17th annual CAREY-THOMAS AWARD for cre- 
ative book publishing was given to the New York 
Graphic Society for publishing The Complete 
Letters of Vincent Van Gogh. The jury for the 
award gave honorable mention to Simon and Schu- 
ster for publishing The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel 
by Nikos Kazantzakis, and to the National Book 
Committee for publishing, in cooperation with 
Doubleday and Pocket Books, A Parent's Guide to 
Children’s Reading by Nancy Larrick. Jury for the 
award (which was established in 1942 by Bowker 
to honor high achievement in American book pub- 
lishing) included Charles B. Anderson, president 
of the American Booksellers Association; Maurice 
Dolbier of the New York Herald Tribune Book 
Review; Katharine Gauss Jackson, book critic of 
Harper's Magazine; Elizabeth Janeway, author; and 
James Bryan, director of the Newark, N.J., Public 
Library. 

Winner of the 1958 DODD, MEAD LIBRARIAN 
PRIZE COMPETITION is Leona Klipsch for Treasure 
Your Love. 

The BOOK-OF-THE-YEAR MEDAL of the CANADIAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION has been presented to John 
F. Hayes for his forthcoming book, ‘“The Danger- 
ous Cove.” 

The CARNEGIE MEDAL and the KATE GREENAWAY 
MEDAL awarded annually in England for the out- 
standing book and picture book were presented 
respectively to William Mayne for The Grass Rope 
and to V. H. Drummond for Mrs. Esther and the 
Storks. 

The CANADIAN CHILDREN’S BOOK AWARD offered 
by LITTLE, BROWN for the best manuscript by a 
Canadian resident has gone to Edith Lambert Sharp 
for Nkwala. 

Robert McCloskey has received the juvenile 
medal of the OHIOANA BOOK AWARDS for his book, 
Time of Wonder. 

Swedish author Astrid Lingren is winner of the 
1958 INTERNATIONAL HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 
AWARD for Rasmus Pa Luffen. Among honor books 
named in the award is The House of Sixty Fathers 
by Meindert DeJong. 

First recipient of the REGINA MEDAL of the 
CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION is Eleanor Farjeon. 
The newly established award in children’s litera- 
ture is presented to a writer, editor, or illustrator 
for his or her lifetime work. 


The WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR 
PEACE AND FREEDOM has announced William O. 
Steele’s The Perilous Road as winner of the 1958 
JANE ADDAMS BOOK AWARD. The book is cited for 
its authenticity, imagination, literary skill, and 
understanding of human emotions and values. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


The California Congress of Parents and Teachers 
has made available for the academic year 1959-1960 
two fellowships of $1,000 each for students pre- 
paring for work with children or youth in the 
public schoo] or public library systems in the state 
of California. While the recipients of the awards 
need not be California residents, successful appli- 
cants must agree to spend two years following 
graduation working with children in California 
libraries. 

One fellowship is offered through each of the 
two accredited library schools in the state—the 
University of California, Berkeley, and the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles. Admis- 
sion requirements at each schoo] include graduation 
with a bachelor’s degree from an approved college 
or university, a strong scholastic record, and special 
interest in, and qualifications for library work with 
children and young people. 

Application deadline is April 15. Interested can- 
didates should write at once for application blanks 
and detailed admission requirements to the library 
school they prefer: Martha Boaz, Dean, School of 
Library Science, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7; or J. Periam Danton, Dean, School 
of Librarianship, University of California, Berke- 


ley 4. 
8 6 


The executive board of the Southwestern Library 
Association has authorized the award of a $750 
scholarship for attendance at an accredited library 
school during the academic year 1959-1960. The 
scholarship will be awarded to a qualified individ- 
ual residing in the region embraced by SWLA. 
Candidates are required to present evidence of ad- 
mittance to an accredited library school. Interested 
persons should apply to Marvin A. Miller, chair- 
man, SWLA scholarship committee, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville. Deadline for receipt of 
completed applications is April 1. 


Mexico City College will again offer two special 
summer scholarships to graduate librarians. Re- 
cipients will receive full tuition and fees, plus a 
modest living allowance. One scholarship will be 
given for the full summer quarter (June 22-Aug. 
28); the other will be for the short summer session 
(June 22-July 31). In return, the successful candi- 
dates will be expected to assist in the college library 
15 hours per week. For further information and 
application forms, write to Mary D. Parsons, Li- 
brarian, Mexico City College, Km. 16 Carretera 
Mexico-Toluca, Mexico 10, D.F. Applications must 
be filed before April 1. 


OBITUARIES 


Oct. 20. G(£ORGE) E(DWARD) Moore, emeritus 
professor of philosophy at Cambridge University; 
author of Principia Ethica and other philosophical 
works. 


Nov. 4. ERNEST LUDLOW BOGART, economist, 
teacher, government adviser; author of many books 
in political economy, government; in Boston; 88. 


(Continued on page 458) 
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FOR QUALITY 


BOOK TRUCKS 








| TWO SHELF | 


only 
$4550 


F.O.B. MADISON, WIS. 


e EASY TO MANEUVER « RUGGED « QUIET 
e DURABLE BAKED ENAMEL FINISH 


It’s handy and handsome—this two- 
shelf Book Truck that holds 82 average 
size books! It wheels easily, turns eas- 
ily! You’ll like the way it handles in the 
book stacks! It’s 28" long, 15” wide, 
and 35%4” high, including convenient 
handle formed by the ‘‘U’’-shaped 
tubular frame. 





This is Demco’s heavy-duty, three- 
shelf book truck with shelf room for 
more than 140 books. Shelves are 14” 
x 30” and there’s full 12” clearance be- 
tween shelves. Equipped with 5” diam- 
eter casters for easy manipulation. 

Write for complete specifications on 
these two popular Demco Book Trucks! 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN + NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 





ENJOY YOUR CHILDREN 
by Lucille E. Hein 


Here are multitudes of answers to the inevitable 
cry—*“What can I do now?’—with special ideas for the 
child who is confined to bed and the child who is 
traveling. 

There are also some practical ideas for introducing 
a child to the adult world and for selecting a child's 
gift. The final chapters contain tips on giving children 
the most important gifts of all—social stability, self- 
respect, faith, etc. $3.50 


ABINGDON BASIC COOKBOOK 
by Mary L. Chenault 


Recipes as simple as ABC for everything from appe- 
tizers to desserts. Busy wives will love this book be- 
cause all the recipes are a breeze to prepare, and taste 
absolutely delicious. (Husbands like that too!) Of 
special interest are the new and interesting ways of 
preparing such ordinary foods as beans, squash, and 
carrots. Also included are tips on how to cut that 
grocery bill. (Something else husbands go for!) Big 
readable type. $3.75 





TALKS FOR CHILDREN ON 
CHRISTIAN IDEALS 


by Julius Fischbach 


0 entertaining stories that instruct children in the 
Christian way of life. Aimed directly at the needs and 
interests of boys and girls of junior and primary age 
each storv vividly illustrates a Christian ideal and 
Included are talks for 


special days in the church. $2.25 


applies it to everyday living. 








ABINGDON PRESS NASHVILLE 2, TENN. 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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YOUR VOCATIONAL 
ADVENTURE 


SS 
by Jesse C. Burt ’ Your 
\ highly readable book for high school and first i Vocational 


year college-age youth to acquaint them with present ‘ ture 
day job opportunities and trends and to help them Advent 
understand the importance of making the right voca is 
tional choice. Contains up-to-date information such as 
educational requirements, salary, and opportunity fon 
advancement. 

Charts, check lists, and tables are included to moti 
vate the reader. Activities and projects are listed at 
the end of each chapter, making this a book for groups 
and individuals Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.65 








WITH CHRIST IN THE GARDEN by Lynn J. Radcliffe $1.50 
| BELIEVE IN JESUS CHRIST by Walter Russell Bowie $1.25 
| BELIEVE IN IMMORTALITY by James Sutherland Bonnell $1.25 
DISCOVERING LOVE by Lance Webb $3.00 
INVITATION TO COMMUNE by Charles Ray Goff $1.75 
PRAYERS FOR CHRISTIAN SERVICES by Carl A. Glover $2.25 
DAILY MEDITATIONS ON THE SEVEN LAST WORDS by G. Ernest Thomas $2.00 
DEVOTIONS FOR WOMEN AT HOME by Meortha Meister Kiely $1.75 
GETTING READY FOR TOMORROW by Charles M. Crowe $2.75 
HOPING TO BE SOMEBODY by K. Morgan Edwards $2.50 


STIRRING UP FUN FOR YOUNCSTERS by Agnes K. Harris and Louis C. Kuehner 
Cloth, $1.95; paper, $1.00 


IN ALL LOVE AND HONOR by Scudder M. Parker $2.95 
THE LARGER PARISH AND GROUP MINISTRY by Marvin T. Judy $3.00 
FOUNDATIONS OF THE RESPONSIBLE SOCIETY by Walter G. Muelder $6.00 
OUR JEWISH NEIGHBORS by Edward Zerin Paper, $1.00 


NASHVILLE 2, TENN. ABINGDON PRESS 


In Canada: G R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 





+ 
YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS 
ARE SHOWING 


By John Newton Baker 


Foreword by LeRoy Collins $5.00 


“Ways of improving public relations . . . are 
suggested in an informally written book that 
also discusses such topics as getting along with 
people, advertising, speechmaking, and fund- 
raising. Included are 101 tested techniques 
for dramatizing a particular service or busi- 
ness.” —THE BOooKLIsT 


. should be must reading for every public 
relations practitioner—and for everyone in 
business or public life at all levels . . . simple, 
practical, informative and well written. It is 
both a fresh probing for those who are familiar 
with the whole field of public relations and a 
basic survey for those who are just becoming 
aware of the new art of dealing effectively 
with people.” —DENVER Post 


TWAYNE PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
31 Union Square, New York 3 





THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


offers 
PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 
and 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 
on 
BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
, ALL BINDINGS 


Catalogs on request 


29 Worthington Street 
Springfield 3, Mass. 











(Continued from page 455) 
Nov. 27. Ewinec C. BASKETTE, assistant cataloger 
at the Illinois State Library; bibliographer, collector 
dealer; in Springfield, Ill.; 56. 


Dec, 3. MARGARET MCMICHAEL Ross, supervisor 
of the Department of School Libraries of the Wil 
mington, Del., Public Schools from 1930 until her 
retirement in 1955; earlier, the first high school li 
brarian in Wilmington and first school library 
supervisor in the state; in Wilmington. Mrs. Ross 
had served as president of the Delaware Library 
Association, chairman of the library section of the 
Delaware State Education Association, member 
the American Association of School Libra 
Committee for the Promotion of Elementary School 
Libraries, member of the joint library committ 

the National Education Association and the An 
can Library Association. Last April she was 

by the Delaware Library Association for her 

bution as a pioneer and leader in the devel 

of school libraries locally and nationally 


Dec. 7. MAuRICE WALTER BROCKWELL, art 
and writer; compiler of a catalog of the Henry 
Huntington Art Gallery; in London; 89 


Dec. 25. PAut D. BROWN, author and ill 
specializing in sporting subjects; in Mineola 
65. 


Jan. 3. E>wtn Muir, Scottish poet (F/ 

The Labyrinth), novelist (The Marionette 
(Transition), biographer; co-translator 

wife, Willa, of Kafka, Sholem Asch, Feuchtwar 
others into English; in Cambridge, England 
Mr. Muir's autobiography, The Story and the 
was published in 1940 and revised in 1954 


Jan. 3. DR. WiLtiAM WARREN SWEET, chur 
torian; retired head, Perkins School of The 
Southern Methodist University, formerly associated 
with University of Chicago; author of 27 books 


including a 4-volume series on religion in America 


Jan. 4. SEYMouR BERKSON, publisher of the New 
York Journal-American; former vice-president and 
general manager of the International News Service 
author of Their Majesties! A Royal Merry-G 
Round, and Rise and Fall of Mussolini; of a heart 
attack ; in San Francisco, Cal.; 53 


Jan. 6. Octavus Roy COHEN, author of 
(Polished Ebony, Florian Slappey, Epic P 
Pullman Porter, many originally appearing 
Saturday Evening Post), plays, mystery novels 
tion picture scripts; of a stroke; in Los Angele 
Cal.; 67. One of Mr. Cohen's most recent 

was Borrasca (1953). 


Jan. 7, LILLIAN TRIMBLE BROADHURST, playwright 


(As Others See Us, Virtue for Sale) 
widow of producer George Broadhurst; in S 


Barbara, Cal.; 75 


Jan. 13. ANDRE BECQ DE FOUQUIERES 
“arbiter of elegance’ whose books include 
Elegance in Charity, In the Paradise of t 
Modern Courtesy; in Paris; 83 

Jan. 14, Bishop Etvinp BERGGRAV, former pri 
of the Norwegian State Lutheran Church, sym! 
church resistance to World War II Nazi occupati 
author of Man and State; in Oslo; 74 


Jan. 14. GeorGe DouGLas Howarp Cot! 
university professor, philosopher of the 
movement in England; author of the 


(Continued on page 
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How good is the library instruction 
in your school 


According to a recent National Education Association Survey*, 
something like one-third of the teachers in urban secondary 
schools report that their schools lack an adequate program for 
developing library skills . . . or that they do not know whether 
such a program exists or not. What about your school? 





ELSA BERNER’S 


If you’re a school librarian. . . 
4 or principal . . . or teacher. . 

Integrating and still haven’t ordered your 

copy of Integrating Library 


Library Instruction Instruction—why not do it 


day? 
120 pages : paper : $2.75 sg 











In Elsa Berner’s notable new book you'll find loads of practical, 
systematic material to help you develop a sound program of 
library instruction—or improve your present program. The book 
includes 32 actual lesson plans for grades 7 to 9. . . and outlines 
for the parts of the program carried out by teachers in five 
departments—English, social studies, science, music, home 
economics. 
*An article analyzing this im- 


portant survey appears in the From your usual dealer, or— 


current issue of School Activities 


end the Library: 0 tree copy is AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


yours for the asking (for 10 or 


more copies enclose Se each to 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


cover postage and handling). 
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MAGAZINES + PAMPHLETS * BOOKLETS » LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION—AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Protect loose material from the ravages of time, Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
dust and careless handling. good condition without need for costly binding. 
Keep associated magazines, pamphlets, clippings, Improve shelf appearance—covers are easy to 
booklets, ete. together for ready reference! dust, present a good appearance for a long time. 








Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, leather pull, contents label. 
Five convenient sizes: 10”x7”"x4”"; 12%4”"x9 "x4"; 137x10"x3'2"; 14%"x10%"x3"; 162"x112"x3". 
Write today for complete descriptive folder. 


nex PAPER BOX CORPORATION - 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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Peter DeVries 


UCCESS HAS NOT BOTHERED SATIRIST Peter De- 

Vries. It has overwhelmed him. His newest 
book, Mackerel Plaza (Little Brown, 1958), hailed 
as irresistible humor by America’s most powerful 
critics, appears ready to duplicate the career of its 
predecessor, The Tunnel of Love (Little Brown, 
1954) which garnered fabulous riches as best seller, 
smash Broadway hit, and Hollywood film 

Besides his comic talent, Mr. DeVries possesses 
that rarity among humorists: a social conscience 
Thus equipped, he has been labeled by Britain's 
foremost ‘angry young man,” Kingsley Amis, “the 
funniest serious writer to be found either side of 
the Atlantic.” 

The author was born February 27, 1910, in 
Chicago, Illinois. His parents were Joost DeVries 
and Henrietta Eldersveld, Dutch immigrants who 
settled in a tightly knit Dutch-Calvinist community 
in Chicago's southside. DeVries’ father entered the 
commercial jungle as a furniture mover, beginning 
with a “one-horse outfit which he gradually built 
up to a sizeabie warehouse business.’ The persist- 
ence and rescurcefulness of this paternal career 
were reflected early in Peter. At Chicago Christian 
High (operated by the Reformed and Christian Re- 
formed Churches), he set out to groom himself for 
the Michigan Intercollegiate extemporaneous speak- 
ing championship—and actually won it in 1931 
while attending Calvin College of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. He states: “Possible psychological ex- 
planation: stuttered in childhood. Determined to 
show ‘em. Showed ‘em. Quit.” To prove that he 
quit, he adds: ‘Now wouldn't go near lecture plat- 
torm for $10,000 fee.” After graduation from 
college in 1931 with a B.A. in English, DeVries 
worked for his neighborhood newspaper. Then he 
took to free-lancing. He also operated a flock of 
candy vending machines around Chicago, peddled 
taffy apples, and was a radio actor 

In 1939, his luck improved. He was hired as an 
editor by Poetry magazine. The following year 
Houghton published his first novel, Bat Wh 
Wakes the Bugler? Illustrated by Charles Addams, 
this work gave the critics pleasure. The Saturday 
Review said: “It may well be that this book will 
become known as the first wild bleat of a 
young voice which was soon to blossom "9 
There was no quick blossoming, however. His next 
two novels, Handsome Heart (Coward-McCann, 
1943) and Angels Can't Do Better (Coward- 
McCann, 1944), had only a small public and dubi- 
ous critical reception. 

His personal life was 
events,’ writes DeVries. ‘Published writer named 
Katinka Loeser, met and married her (October 
1943). Second: got Thurber to lecture for Poetry 
benefit. He decided I should write for New Yorker. 
I did, and moved to New York (in 1944).” 

A long bookless period followed. Then came 
No, But I Saw the Movie (1952, Little. Brown), a 
collection of his best stories from the New Yorker 
Sensitive to DeVries’ development, the New York 
Times wrote: “. . . There is evidence that Mr. De- 
Vries is a writing man with something beyond 
cleverness. There's the meat of social satire 
here.’ Until this time, DeVries claimed his readers 
comprised a “small but undiscerning band.’ Not 
so, after The Tunnel of Love appeared (1954, 


faring better. “Two 
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Little, Brown). Selected by the Atlantic Book Club, 
it became a best seller. 

“This,” said the Saturday Review, “is the in 
credible story of Augie Poole, an unsuccessful cat 
toonist who cultivates sedulously all the vices of the 
great artist in the hope that somewhere along the 
way, talent may rub off on him.” 

The Theatre Guild commissioned him to write a 
play based on the book and he did so with collab« 
rator Joseph Fields. The critics voted it a smash 
A film version was made. 

Comfort Me With Apples was published in 1956 
by Little, Brown. In general, critics agreed with the 
Atlantic Monthly that this book ‘did not seem quite 
as hilarious” as The Tunnel of Love 

DeVries’ current hit, The Mackerel Plaza, lives 
up to the bright future predicted for him Rue- 
fully,” observed Time, ‘Author DeVries has picked 
his targets, among them the more ludicrous foibles 
of suburbia... ."" To hit his targets, DeVries makes 
his hero an unorthodox, progressive minister. A 
recent widower, the Reverend Mackerel keeps trysts 
in cheap hotels with a bit-part actress whom he 
wishes to marry. But how marry the actress (who 
becomes his secretary) while the community is 
planning a monument, Mackerel Plaza, to his wife's 
memory ? 

DeVries has four children: Jan, Peter Jon, Emily, 
and Derek. He is 6’ 2” tall and weighs 190 Ibs 
His eyes are blue and his hair is brown, thick, and 
wavy. 

At present, he is at work on a sequel to Comfort 
Me With Apples, and is employed part-time by the 
art department of the New Yorker. DeVries’ vote 
goes to the Democratic Party. His favorite author 
is Anthony Powell. Among his awards is a $1,000 
grant from the Academy of Arts and Letters and the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters. 


ALLEN B. BorDEN 
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these “wonder drugs” 
give NEW LIFE to 


|g, DAMAGED BOOKS 


BOOK-AID® ... for broken spines 

Book-Aid Embossed Cloth Tape provides a permanent 
cure. Easiest to work with—Longest shelf life. New, im- 
proved adhesive guaranteed not to transfer. Pressure- 
sensitive, requires no moistening. 9 widths—3 lengths— 
10 attractive colors. 

No. 35 351—2 ” x3 yard roll 
1... $88 12... $.75 ea. 24... $.70 ea. 
3%” x 3 yard roll 
1... $3.2 12... $1.20 ea. 24... $1.10 ea. 


(write for prices on complete range of sizes) 


BIND-ART® ... for internal injuries 


Broken inside binding? . . . Loose signatures and pages? 
Don't give up hope! Bind-Art Liquid Plastic Adhesive 
provides a simple, effective cure with no stiffness in joints 
. . . dries transparent and flexible. Easy to use, 12 oz. 
applicator bottle. 


No. 40401 12 ox. squeeze bottie 
Duccmeee 3... $1.85 ea. 6... $1.75 ea. 12... .$1.60 ea. 


PLASTI-LAC™... 
to prevent that “worn out” look 


Convenient, "spray on" protection preserves call 
numbers . . . absorbs wear and abrasion . . . guards 
against damage caused by weather, liquids, perspira- 
tion. Completely transparent—won't crack, peel or 
yellow. 16 oz. safety dispenser with exclusive fusible plug. 

No. 41411 16 oz. spray dispenser 
re 3... $1.90 ea. 6.. .$1.85 ea. 12... .$1.80 ea. 


NOTE: PLASTI-LAC and BIND-ART may be combined for quantity price. 


Brno Dart INDUSTRIES 


89 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 

1888 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
IN CANADA: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Limited 
909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario, Canada 


. manufacturers of the complete line of Plasti-Kleer® Book Jacket Covers. 








Jan Hilliard 


LL WHO HAVE VISITED and loved the Maritime 

Provinces of Canada, particularly Nova Scotia, 
will welcome the novels of Jan Hilliard, a Nova 
Scotian who has set the action of her first two books 
in that lovely region. The Salt-Box (Norton, 1951) 
deals with memories of her youth: from the upstairs 
window of the salt-box house her father “could 
see the lighthouse on the point and hear the grating 
voice of the foghorn. He saw old ships leaning on 
the wind, coming in with sugar and molasses from 
Barbadoes or outward bound with lumber; and 
tankers trailing smoky feathers against the sky; and 
all the little fishing boats, like white moths caught 
in the restless waters.” Again and again the story 
evokes the life of harbor-dwellers. 

Jan Hilliard was born Hilda Kay in Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia, a small seaport of the south shore, 
on November 28, 1910. Her father, Leonard Kay, 
was an Englishman who married a Nova Scotia 
girl, Dorcas Batten. On her death he left his family 
to wander through Western Canada in the gold- 
rush days, but with no success. This story is de- 
lightfully told in The Salt-Box which won the 
Canadian Stephen Leacock award for humor in the 
year of its publication 

Jan Hilliard attended high school in Yarmouth. 
From the age of eleven she had written verse and 
short fantasies, but what she really yearned to do 
was to draw and paint. After high school, she 
went to New York where she enrolled in the 
Grand Central School of Art. But presently she 
discovered almost simultaneously that for her por- 
traits were better painted with a pen and that lack 
of funds would curtail her art studies. She soon 
returned to Canada to work as a secretary, first in 
Montreal and later in Toronto. 

Each of Miss Hilliard’s books has a character 
who paints, but not very successfully. She has her- 
self continued sketching and painting as a hobby, 
and she is secretary of an amateur art group. Of 
her own work she likes best her ink sketches on 
wet paper. 

Jan Hilliard is a keen admirer of the women 
writers Virginia Woolf, Rosamund Lehmann, Eliza- 
beth Bowen, and Colette. But she admires also 
some work of Dylan Thomas, Truman Capote, and 
all of Thurber—‘Bless him,” she says. Two of her 
favorite books are The Sea Around Us and The 
Importance of Living. 

Her first published work was a long short story. 
Since then she has concentrated on the novel. In 
between times, she adds to a “journal of events 
(not world events, but such things as the war 
against stray cats in our garden), opinions, random 
thoughts, reminiscences, people, ideas for books.” 
This she hopes to winnow and publish on some 
more leisurely day. 

Jan Hilliard’s husband, Joseph Howe Grant, is a 
former Bluenose. (Nova Scotian, to the initiated) 
whose ancestors came out from Scotland in the 
1770's. Although this is the only resemblance, so 
did the forebears of the Mackays in her second 
work, A View of the Town (Abelard-Schuman, 
1954). Of it her publishers said, ‘This is a quiet 
small-town comedy about life in a Nova Scotia 
community, with a nice gallery of eccentric charac- 
ters’’—Simon Ward, who has spent a leisured life- 
time compiling a local history and who would never 
have completed it alone; Mary Mackay, a brandy- 
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bibbing matriarch wielding power with ill-concealed 
cruelty. The long struggle between these two affects 
all about them, not least Simon's unhappily married 
younger daughter. Regarding her search for free- 
dom and happiness, John Gould of the gy York 
Times said, ‘It is fair to note that Canadian divorce 
laws are stringent and that we southerners must 
accept that fact as a sufficiently motivating condi- 
tion for this story. We may be obliged, too, to 
accept some of the other wee Down-East orts with- 
out carping; for Miss Hilliard writes a lively prose, 
does well with her characterizations and conversa- 
tions.” 

Miss Hilliard’s third novel, The 
(Abelard-Schuman, 1956), is set in a “colonial 
mansion,” perched on a high precipice above the 
swift-flowing Niagara River, much like a castle of 
the robber barons of old. This is King Jameson's 
domain, the wicked and domineering rumrunner 
king, who made his fortune in prohibition days 
The story tells of his death and of the women sur- 
rounding him as he slowly dies. Walter O'Hearn 
of the New York Times declared that “The Niagara 
valley small town lives in these pages, gables, dust 
and all, but King Jameson is only a carnival 
goblin.” 

Jan Hilliard is hard at work on her next novel, 
with the enthusiastic encouragement of her husband 
and Gina Lollobridgida, a “beautiful and devoted 
black terrier of questionable origin’’ who firmly 
believes she is a member of the family—'‘Gina is 
not people, but don’t tell her,” says Miss Hilliard 
These three live on the borders of the city of 
Toronto in “an elderly sort of house surrounded 
by trees,” where our author keeps busy, adding 
to her writing housework, gardening, stargazing, 
sketching and painting. Her days are full; as she 
says, “There's never enough time!’’ Her portrait 
shows a blonde woman with hazel green eyes and a 
mouth ready to smile easily at the humor she sees 
in all the world around her. 


Jameson Girls 


MARGARET WEBB 
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empty spaces 
to find 
your best 


investment 
in 


reference sets 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


“How many times is it used?” Not, 
“How much did it cost?” That is the 
true measure of any investment in an 
encyclopaedia. And there is good reason 
to believe that the 24 volumes of Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica achieve the lowest 
cost per use. 

One reason for this frequent use is 
that Encyclopaedia Britannica covers 
more high school subjects more thor- 
oughly than any other set. And it is only 
natural that students should turn to the 
encyclopaedia that is so well known— 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 425 N. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE e 


quoted more than one million times a 
year in television, radio, motion pictures, 
magazines and newspapers. 

Knowledge is priceless, but book 
budgets do have limits. In this light, 
even the original cost of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is low — $5.26 per million 
words, as compared with $7.43 to $17.50 
for other recognized reference sets. 

For information prepared especially 
for teachers and librarians, send a post- 
card to John R. Rowe, Educational Di- 
rector, Dept. 174MC, address below. 
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CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


LIBRARY _ 
REVIEW 


A Magazine for Bookish Librarians 


In our Winter number we presented a Symposium on the 
subject of library training standards in Canada, Great Britain and 
the United States, the contributors being library educationists 
well-known on both sides of the Atlantic. The Symposium has 
aroused much interest, and there has been a spate of correspond- 
ence following it; and in the Spring number being published 
shortly there will be further contributions from British librarians 
on general phases of the subject. This issue will also carry an 
important article on the general subject by Irving Lieberman, 
Director of the School of Librarianship, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. We commend this further series of contributions 
to librarians everywhere. 


Contributors of general articles and reviews include Harry 
C. Bauer, of Washington University, Seattle, Charles W. Black, 


City Librarian, Glasgow, Dr. E. A. Savage, formerly Principal 
Librarian, Edinburgh Public Libraries, Sir R. Bruce Lockhart, 
Prof. Norman Davis, Howard Haycraft, Stanley Snaith, James 
Bone, Prof. Andrew Browning, Prof. Raymond Irwin and others. 


Subscriptions for issues for 1959 are now being invited at 
the rate of $2.00 per annum post free from LIBRARY REVIEW, 
3, Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C.1, Scotland. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 
3, Dunlop Street, 
Glasgow, C.1, Scotland 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Epiror's Nore: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. ]} 


Provocative, Informative Issue 
To the Editor: 


We are too prone to accept without comment the 
better things in librarianship. My colleagues here 
in the reference department join me in congratulat- 
ing you on the December issue of Wilson Library 
Bulletin. It is the most provocative and informative 
issue we have seen for years. The first three articles 
particularly should be available as reprints for every 
librarian! 

WALTER L. NECKER 
Assistant Reference Librarian 


Gary, Indiana, Public Library 


Children’s Reading Tool 
To the Editor 
I was delighted to see Delta Jack’s discussion of 


the importance of developmental values in chil- 
dren’s reading, in your January issue. Certainly the 


selection of books which will aid children in facing 
their developmental tasks is one of the most impor- 
tant responsibilities of the children’s and school 
librarian 
Librarians who wish to supplement and keep up- 
to-date the excellent reading suggestions contained 
in Miss Jack's article will be pleased to know that 
a ready tool exists to help them. It is the Bulletin 
| the Center for Children’s Books, published by 
the Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chicago. The developmental values to which the 
articles refer were formulated by Alice Brooks 
McGuire at the Center, and are consistently a part 
of the consideration of maturity level, appeals, sub- 
ject interest and curriculum uses noted for each 
book reviewed in the Center's Bulletin. 
LESTER ASHEIM, Dean 
Graduate Library School 


University of Chicag 


Nice Things Happen 


I believe in letting people know the nice things 
when nice things happen, so I want to thank you 
for the section titled, “Book Week Suggestions 
featured in the [October] Wilson Library Bulletin 

I am a new librarian this year, having taught first 
grade for a number of years, and I don’t know what 
I would have done without these helps in getting 
ready for Book Week, They were wonderful! Also, 
I plan to use other suggestions for seasonal bulletin 
boards 

(Continued on page 466) 








M Decrease Rebinding Costs 
M Increase Book Circulation 


Relied upon by thousands of libraries, “REGULAR 
Book Jacket Covers have proven to be a worthwhile 
investment resulting in substantial budget savings 
Durable Acetate Film adds and appeal 
while it protects Paper backing cushions binding 

no-bleed fibre edging fortifies book’s edges and 


sparkle 


spine 


OTHER PLASTI-KLEER COVERS... 
and Duplex-Lifetime: For heavy-duty 
protection 


Lifetime © 


Simplex™™ Adjustable: In sheets or rolls for extra 


convenience 


IN CANADA: Bro-Dart 


Industries 
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adjustable cover 
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cover in 
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59 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J 
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TEXAS 
HISTORY 
CARVED IN 
STONE, 


By William Moses Jones. 


‘ Pgs., 

illustrations, 

beautifully 
bound in 
blue buckram. 

Here in one book, 
the “‘Carvep In Srone”™’ 
Texas History, much of which, is 
myth of tradition. 

More than 1400 inscriptions from stones, monuments 
and markers (including every one of the near 1000 
erected by the Centennial Commission of Texas during 
their $6,000,000 Centennial Celebration in 1936) set out 
in traveling order for tourist convenience, with locations 
designated, along 100 Texas principal Highways and in 
cities, Parks and Cemeteries. 

Fully indexed and with 155 illustrations of places and 
things of historic interest. 

Only in this book, will you find such a collective 
record of so many history making things and incidents, 
such as the Alamo, Goliad, Gonzales and San Jacinto, 
(the tallest monument in America) with every word 
found inside and out, including the name of every soldier 
engaged in the Texas Revolution. 


Price $6.00 
(Lipraries $5.00) 
Write: 
Monument Publishing Co. 
Ph. MA 3-3311 
3711 University Bivd. 
Houston 5, Texas 


recently published, is recorded 
record of truths about early 
often regarded as 








Books not obtainable from 
publishers may be available 
immediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 














COST REDUCTIONS IN 
WIRE COMMUNICATIONS 


Revised 1959 Edition 
By Roy Stone 


This book is an essential office tool, and 
should be in every library. Heartily en- 
dorsed by many of the leading business 
men of the country. Send for a descrip- 
tive folder. 


Well Illustrated _— Cloth, $10.00 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Boston 20. 
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(Continued from page 465) 

I do hope all school libraries subscribing to the 
Wilson Library Bulletin realize what a gold mine 
of materials and ideas is available in this small 
Magazine. 

CALLAREE J. CHAMPION, Librarian 
John Small Elementary School 
Washington, N.C. 


The Library—a Friend? 


How many librarians, I wonder, realize the im- 
portant part that the small library in the outlying 
town, and the branch library in the average city 
settlement, can play in spreading understanding, 
good citizenship and friendship in its community ? 

This question was brought home to me with 
striking force only the other day when, out of curi- 
osity, I visited the library in a nearby town. The 
building itself was enchanting, bringing to mind 
Horace Walpole and his love of the miniature 
Gothic; the open door seemed to extend a special 
invitation to the passerby. 

Alas, however, the atmosphere within the build- 
ing was entirely different. The librarian sat at her 
desk with a grimness that was awe-inspiring. In- 
stantly I became an intruder; I tip-toed about, not 
daring to browse, rustle a page of a magazine; 
far less ask where I might find a particular book or 
paper. Here I was a stranger and from every evi- 
dence likely to remain one. 

Then the thought came to me, “Why don't we 
treat our borrowers as most welcome guests and 
extend to them all the warmth and hospitality we 
extend to visitors in our own home? What greater 
tribute could be paid us than to have our borrowers 
feel completely ‘at home’ and eager to spend free 
hours with us?” 

I have found from my own experience that many 
adults hesitate to come to a library to borrow books, 
first, because of the clinical coldness on the part of 
the librarian, too interested in making the proper 
records to take time to treat the visitor as a human 
being and potential friend; and, secondly, because 
many are ashamed to ask for the simple light ro- 
mance or current mystery story which brings happy 
reading hours to them. 

What constitutes a public library, large or small ? 
Books, periodicals, papers, a trained librarian? But 
of what use these if an eager public, young or old, 
student, scholar, or average reader, does not come 
through the library door with happy anticipation 
that its quest will be gladly gratified? Recognizing 
the importance of training the young child to seek 
knowledge and pleasure through the printed page, 
let us not overlook the father and mother, the re- 
tired man and woman, for whom the word library 
should spell a real community center. What greater 
compliment and accolade for one’s life's work than 
to know that we, the librarians, are looked upon 
not only as good executives, but true, helpful, 
trusted friends? 

KATHARINE C, Piscopo 
Cambridgeport Branch 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Public Library 


Althea Warren—A Tribute 


To the Editor: 
“Salute to the Dawn’’ was the title of the speech 
which Althea Warren gave at her inauguration as 
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President of the American Library Association on 
July 7, 1943. As the black rim of night lighted 
on the morning of December 20, just two days after 
her 73d birthday, Althea Warren died at 7:40 a.M., 
at her home in Los Angeles. [See obituary note in 
February WLB.} 

Miss Warren was one of less than half a dozen 
women in the United States to be at the head of a 
public library in any city exceeding 200,000 in 
population. In 1926 she came to Los Angeles as 
first assistant city librarian and made so excellent 
a record that, when Everett R. Perry died, she be- 
came city librarian in 1933 by unanimous board 
action, and with the vociferous applause of the staff. 

While she held the position of librarian of a 
large city, she carried heavy responsibilities within 
her family circle and in other library organizations. 
She was president of the California Library Associ- 
ation while she was in San Diego. She became 
nationally famous during World War II when she 
organized and headed the Victory Book Campaign 
to send books to servicemen overseas, In 1943-1944 
she was president of the American Library Associ- 
ation. And in every task she undertook, she gave 
her whole self. Mabel Gillis, California state li- 
brarian, writing about her when she retired from 
the Los Angeles Public Library said, I have never 
known greater devotion, in or out of hours, than 
Althea W arren gives to her allotted job. Ne r de es 
it ever seem from a sense of duty, but rather from 
a great zest for doing and a real love of the task 
that is hers. 

Immediately after her formal retirement, she was 
called back into service to teach library science and 


she taught in the library schools at the University 
of Michigan, the University of Wisconsin, and the 
University of Southern California. During her 
entire career she was often asked to write articles 
for professional journals and to give talks and book 
reviews. No one could hear her without being 
moved for she always spoke with warm vital feel- 
ings and in words that were never hackneyed. 

Althea Warren was raised in a literary atmos- 
phere, for her mother, Emma Blodgett Warren, was 
a booklover and her father, Lansing Warren, was 
manager of the Chicago Inter-Ocean, editor of the 
Denver Times and editor and publisher of the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. Miss Warren read, loved and 
discussed books all her life and she remembered 
them. Every conversation was sprinkled with inter 
esting book references and she could repeat pages 
of poetry from memory. 

Her sense of humor and indomitable courage 
helped her through many trying circumstances. Her 
gift for friendship, her alert responsiveness, her zest 
for living, her liking for people—even the boring 
ones—her vitality and warmth, her truly loving 
heart drew people to her wherever she went. Pride 
envy, malice, spite, absorption in the petty she left 
to smaller souls as she swung out in her broader 
orbit. A salute to Althea Warren! A Salute to the 
Dawn! 

MARTHA Boaz, Dean 
School of Library Science 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 





find things 
easier 
with 
HOL-DEX 


CLASSIFIES — IDENTIFIES — CODIFIES 


Use Hol-Dex transparent, insertable Label 
Holders everywhere and save time and en- 
ergy for everybody! On shelves in stacks, on 
open shelves, in the Reference Room, on card 
cabinets, binders, boxes, bins, desk trays. 
Color code with 8 transparent colors. Made 
in %”, 4%”, %”, and 1” widths. Standard 
six-inch length usually cut into 3 two-inch 
or 6 one-inch labels. Tested by use in hun- 
dreds of libraries. 


Cc E L - U na D EX CORPORATION 














e Label clean and quick. 
e Just press on. 


e Mars nothing, no holes. 





e Inserts slip in or out. 
e A seamless plastic tube. 
e Lengths to 36” available. 


Write for sample, for folder, and more facts. 


NEW WINDSOR, 
NEWBURGH, N. Y 
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Write For 
These 


March 31 is the deadline announced by NLW 
headquarters for all orders for 1959 National Li- 
brary Week Promotion Aids. A complete brochure 
listing all aids and an order form detailing prices 
is available. Send requests to: National Library 
Week, Order Dept. 24 W. 40th St.. NYC 18. A 
miniature of the six-color official 1959 poster for 
National Library Week is shown inside the front 
cover of this issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin. 


The James Ford Bell Collection of the University 
of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis 14, has pub- 
lished A Royal Request for Trade: A Letter of 
King James I to the Emperor of Japan, placed in 
its historical setting by David Harris Willson. The 
letter is the earliest evidence of England's commer- 
cial interest in Japan to be found in the Bell Collec- 
tion. Requests for the 23-page publication (which 
has a photographic reproduction of the letter in- 
serted in back cover pocket) should be addressed 
to the James Ford Bell Collection, and accompanied 
by 4 cents in stamps to cover postage 


The Anglo-American Library Associations: An 
Historical Note on the Beginnings, a 14-page study 
by Editor R. D. Macleod of the Library Revieu 
has been published as Library Association Pamphlet 
number 19. It is available at 2 shillings (about 
28 cents) plus postage from The Library Associa- 
tion, Chaucer House, Malet Place, London, Eng- 


land. 
s 68 
The ‘eaflet, How to Use "A Parent's Guide t 
Children's Reading,” has been prepared by the 
American Textbook Publishers Institute and the 
American Book Publishers Council for distribution 
to librarians, teachers, and youth group leaders. It 
contains suggestions on how the book can be help- 
ful in work with parents. Send requests to: Mar- 
garet W. Dudley, American Book Publishers Coun- 
cil, 24 W. 40 St., NYC 18. 


| 
All volumes of Poole’s Index to Periodical Lit 
erature ate again in print; a few were unobtainable 
for a time, They are published by Peter Smith 
20 Railroad Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


So 8 

The Laymen’s National Committee, an all-faiths 
nonprofit organization, invites cooperation in the 
15th annual observance of National Sunday School 
Week, April 13-19, with the slogan, MAKE EVERY 
WEEK SUNDAY SCHOOL WEEK. For promo 
tional material—posters, suggested discussion pro 
grams, radio and television announcements 
ers, brochures—write to Laymen’s National Com 
mittee, Inc., 165 W. 46th St., NYC 36 


free 


stream 





an important addition to your library 


CURATOR 


a quarterly journal of The American Museum of Natural 
History, is now in its second successful year of publication. 


“Here is a new journal to fulfill the desire of museum personnel to share their 


problems, solutions and discoveries with colleagues throughout the world,” said 


Jessie Bell MacKenzie, Librarian, Museum of Comparative Zoology, Harvard 


College, in a review in the Library Journal. 


Handsomely printed and profusely illustrated, CURATOR is of 


interest to scientists, educators, artists, technicians, and administrators, as 


well as to all laymen interested in or associated with museums. 


Subscriptions: 


CURATOR. 


$5 per year in Continental U.S.; 


5.50 Abroad 


Dept. W., The American Museum of Natural History 
Central Park West and 79th Street, New York 24, New York 
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The Karachi University Library Science Alumni 
Association, an organization which has been since 
its inception “alive to the need for a professional 
journal in librarianship,” began publication of the 
Pakistan Library Review last March. Volume 1 
number 1 of the pore ation, which has reached the 
attention of the USIA in Karachi, includes articles 
on “Library Services in Pakistan, Libraries in 
the Lives of Nations,’ “Urdu Reference Books, 
“Five Year Plan and Libraries,” “Library Training 
in Pakistan,” and other subjects. For further infor 
mation about the new quarterly, write to Mr. Anis 
Khurshid, Karachi University Library, Karachi, 
Pakistan 


os 8 
Copies of ACRL Monograph number 21, Agnes 
Lytton Reagan’s 120-page ‘Study of Factors In- 
fluencing College Students to Become Librarians 
are obtainable at $2.75 each from: Publishing 
Dept., American Library Association, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11, IIl. 
Ss 8 
The 72-page Proceeding f the Institute 
State Field Consultant Services records the Al A. 
sponsored January institute for state library con- 
sultants conducted in Chicago by the Public Li 
braries Division Coordinating Committee for the 
Library Services Act and the Library Administration 
Division Section on Personnel Administration, with 
special reference to training necessitated by and 
progress made under the Library Services A 
Copies of the paper-bound publication can be or 
dered at $2.75 each from the American Library 
Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, III 
So 8 
In answer to librarians’ long-standing n 
Children’s Book Council has designed and manu 
factured for distribution a display kit for exhibit 
ing the Newbery and Caldecott award-winning 
books It is in blue and g 1, can be used to stir up 
advance excitement over th ear’s winners and 
display winning books when the announcement 
comes on March 20. It also is possible, this year 
to order Newbery-Caldecott bookmarks in advance 
of the announcement of prize winners. They will 
be shipped on the day of announcement 
The display kit is $1.85. Bookmarks aré 
hundred or $9 per thousand. Orders shor 
sent to: Children’s Book Council, 50 W 
NYC 19, and should specify whether N 
Caldecott bookmarks ar anted 
os 8 
A List S est l é 
Aloud, a 77-page list compiled ugusta Baker 
is ——_ at $1 a copy, postage prepaid, fr 
the New York Publix Library Fifth Ave. and 42d 
=. NY( 18. It includes a name index of authors 
editors, illustrators, storytellers, composers men 
tioned in the list 
is 


The . card Bulle number 19, containing 
a bibliography of articles and books relating to 
Microcards written during 1944-1958, is obtainable 
from the Microcard Foundation, Box 2145, Madi 
son 5, Wis. The publication, publish f 


is distributed free of charge 


As pet f Libraria 
lars and Cents—Pre paring 
by Elnora M. Portt 
John B. Nicholson, Department of Library S 
ence, Kent State rd aes Kent, Ohio 





MITTEN 
LETTERS 


“~ 


HAVE THAT 
“EVE-CATCHING’”’ 
APPEAL! 


N ) Bees display letters have the sharp, 
ctive eye-aj ppeal of these artistic type 
! Realistic 3-dimensional look gives 
om signs extra depth and attention 
»—a clearness and sharpness that 
s the reader interest! 
IT'ry Demco basic library outfit—order 
No. 2060 Demco Mitten Display set 
the handy storage box with room for 
extra fonts you can —, at a later date! 
\ complete font of 233 144” Tempar 
Pinbak letters and 
numerals, plus 22 
eye-catching 
Illustros, 2 
slay panel 





EWMLLO 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


i Madison 1, Wisconsin « New Haven 2, Conn. 
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Meetings 
Courses 


Workshops 


The Elementary School Library Workshop of the 
Michigan Unit of the Catholic Library Association 
will be held Mar. 7 at St. Benedict School, High- 
land Park, Mich. 

The spring conference of the same group will 
take place on April 18 at St. John’s School, Jackson, 
Mich., with Dan Herr of the Thomas More Associ- 
ation speaking on “Fiction: Its Evaluation 


The 33d annual conference of the Louisiana Li- 
brary Association will be held at the Capitol House 
in Baton Rouge, Mar. 19-21. The theme of the 
conference, “Now that we have built 
is in recognition of the many new library buildings 
in Louisiana. 

6 8 


Indiana Institutes in Library Adult Education, 
sponsored by the Indiana Library Association, the 
Indiana Library Trustees Association, the State Li- 
brary, the Indiana University Division of Library 
Science, and the Bureau of Studies in Adult Educa- 
tion (Indiana and Purdue universities), are based 
on experience gained from pilot projects involving 
more than a dozen libraries over a four-year period 
The institutes deal with: the library as an educa- 
tional institution; learning conditions; improving 
discussion leadership and participation skills; pro- 
gram planning and evaluation; making the best use 
of resources. They are for library personnel—pro- 
fessional and clerical—in all sizes and all types of 
libraries, and srustees. Participants can earn gradu- 
ate credit. 

Reservations are now being taken for the 6th 
Institute in Library Adult Education, to be held in 
Evansville, April 2-8, and the 7th, to be held in 
Bloomington, June 8-12. Address all correspondence 
to Robert M. Smith, Bureau of Studies in Adult 
Education, Box 42, Bloomington, Ind ; 


The state conference of the Michigan Association 
of School Librarians, will be held April 10-11 in 
the Rackham Building, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. The theme will be Understanding 
People and Their Changing World, with programs 
of special interest to teachers, librarians, school 
administrators, and board of education members. 


The School Librarians Section of the Virginia 
Education Association, which recently has cele- 
brated its golden anniversary, will hold its 3d 
spring meeting during the week-end of April 17 
at Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke. 


The Illinois Association of School 
spring conference will be held April 17-18 at the 
Hotel-Sheraton-Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo., with “The 
School Library for Tomorrow's Adults” as_ its 
theme. 


Librarians’ 


Ss 8 
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A complete program of undergraduate and grad- 
uate librarianship courses will be offered during 
the 1959 six-week summer session of the Depart- 
ment of Librarianship at San Jose, Cal., State Col 
lege from June 22-July 31. Complete information 
may be obtained from Dora Smith, Head, Depart 
ment of Librarianship, San Jose State College 
San Jose, Cal. 

8 8 


A workshop in the area of school librarianship 
will be held July 6-10 at the School of Librarian 
ship of the University of Denver under the direc 
torship of Mary Peacock Douglas, director of li 
braries, Raleigh, N.C., Public Schools with Lucile 
Hatch, associate professor, School of Librarianship 
University of Denver, as co-director, The program 
will center around improved administrative proce 
dures leading to better library service to faculty and 
students. The workshop is open to both credit 
(2 quarter hours) and noncredit registrants, with 
an enrollment limit of 100. Tuition is $28. Early 
registrations may be made by writing to the Director 
of the School of Librarianship, University Den 
ver, University Park Campus, Denver 10, Col 


Officers of the Mississippi 
for 1958-1959 are: 


Broach, 


Library Associatio 


PRESIDENT—Jeanne librarian Meridia 


Library 
Veen -Seneenans Mary Jo Magee, assi 
issippi Southern College, Hattiesi 
SECRETARY—Nellie Ford Smith, 4 
sippi College, Clinton 
TREASURER ro G. Skelton, 
Research Center Library, U 
ways Experiment Station 


OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 458) 
A History of Socialist Th A Histor) 
Labor Party, others, as well as numerous detecti 
novels (The Brooklyn Murders, Poison in the Gar 
den Suburb); in London; 69. 


Jan. 15. Ropert MCELRoy, former 
history at Oxford and Princeton universities; autho 
of The Winning of the Far West, The Representa 
tive Idea in His Story, and Je fferson Dat T he 
Unreal and the Real, among others: after an illn 
of several weeks; in Honolulu; 86 


Jan. 17. MosHe BEN-MEIR, Hebrew poet 
educator whose books include Oshree and Other 
Poems, and Tzlil Vatzel (“Sound and Shadow” ) 
which was published in January; of a heart attack; in 
NYC; 61. 

Jan. 22. VISSARION SAYANOV, Russian novelist and 
poet, winner of the Stalin Prize for his novel, 7 
Sky and the Earth; in Leningrad; 56 

Jan, 27 
thor of 
Kearsarge, 
of Mystery; 


MRP, 


professor of 


author 


ARTHUR OLNEY FRIEL, explorer and au 
adventure novels, among them King 
River of the Seven Stars, and Mount 

in Concord, N.H.; 7 


Jan. 30. JOHN SMITH CLARKE, 
sailor, jockey, circus performer, and Member of 
Parliament; author of Russia Under the Red Terror, 
Circus Parade, others; compiler of a Scottish En 
cyclopedia; in Glasgow; 73. 


former journalist 
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Write for 
Complete Catalog 


BOOKS that instruct, inspire and 
extend knowledge in many fields 











(Civil Service Series) 
BATTALION CHIEF $4.00 


FIRE ADMINISTRATION and 
TECHNOLOGY $4.00 


HIGH SCHOOL SERVICE COURSE, 
Max M. Gitlin $3.00 


JUNIOR PERSONNEL ASSISTANT 
$4.00 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
CLAIMS CLERK $3.00 


DRIVING WITH CARROLL SHELBY, 
Hans Tanner $2.75 


GRAND PRIX CARS, 
Dennis Jenkinson $2.75 


A GUIDE TO RALLYING, 
Larry Reid $2.75 


MOBILE HOMES AND TRAVEL 
TRAILERS Arco How-to Book . $2.00 


RACES THAT SHOOK THE WORLD, 
Rodney Lewis Walkerly $2.75 
SMALL CAR GUIDE, 

Alben Philips $2.75 


SPORTS CARS of the FUTURE, 
Strother Mac Minn $2.75 


YOUR SPORTS CAR ENGINE, 
Karl E. Ludvigsen $2.75 


YOUR SPORTS CAR CHASSIS, 
Karl E. Ludvigsen $2.75 


JAGUAR GUIDE, 
John Bentley $2.75 


USED SPORTS CARS—A BUYING 
GUIDE, John Christy $2.75 


HOT ROD HANDBOOK 
Louis Hochman oiccccccccccecneeseeseerenen $2000 


‘New Arco Books 
for Spring, 1959 


Pe each = ti 














a 


TRIUMPH TR. lll GUIDE, 
Dave Alien $2.75 


BELLE of DESTINY, 
Evelyn Smith Dahl $4.50 


SAGA of AMERICAN JEWRY, 
Henry Simonhoft $5.00 


HANDBOOK of TV REPAIR, 
Robert Hertzberg $2 


PRACTICAL ELECTRONICS, 
Robert Hertzberg $2.00 


COMMON SENSE BRIDGE, 
Abraham M. Goldstein $1.50 


GAMES FOR FUN & PARTIES 
Sylvia Mager $2.00 


INDOOR GARDENING 
(an Arco How-to Book) $2.00 


HOW YOU CAN GROW BEAUTI- 
FUL ROSES (an Arco How-to Book) 
edited by John R. Whitney $2.00 


101 HOMES FOR EVERY PURSE 
AND PERSON, Pollman, Wright, 
Palmquist $3.00 


HI-Fil GUIDE 
Donald C. Hoefler $2.00 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ENGLISH and 
DICTIONARY of GRAMMAR ®* 
USAGE ¢ SPELLING * PUNCTUA- 
TION * PRONUNCIATION * ROOTS 
PREFIXES and SUFFIXES * RHETORIC 
© RIMES © WORLD LITERATURE 

Arthur Zeiger, Editor $2.50 


A VITAMIN CALLED FAITH, 
Andreas Bard $3.50 


FAMOUS GUNS FROM THE WIN- 
CHESTER COLLECTION 
Hank Wieand Bowman $2.00 


arco publishing company,., 





onuplon 


\X JORLD EVENTS tran- 
spire with such astonish- 
ing rapidity these days 
that there is little time to savor 
those which bring us joy or mourn 
over those which are saddening 
So it was that the news of Alaska’s 
admission to statehood all too soon yielded 
front-page space to anxious discussion of 
whether we or Russia would first send 
monkey or man to the moon. 
The Alaska news, as you 


broke suddenly in the closing weeks of 
on June 30, 1958, to be exact. 


will recall, 
Congress 
The editorial program for the 1959 edition 
was already a heavy one, involving the addi- 
tion, rewriting, or revision of a large num- 
ber of articles. 

With shocked incredulity we received the 
preliminary editorial report on what would 
be involved if we should attempt to make 
all the changes in the 1959 edition that the 
admission of Alaska to statehood required. 
Every day the preliminary figure 
until finally we learned that more 
pages would need rewriting or 
Many of these pages had already been re- 
vised and okayed for publication. 


inc reased 
than 500 


revising. 


There were skeptics (I was among them) 
who said the entire job could not be done 
in the brief period before binding had to 
begin. There were braver souls who said 
that it had to be done and so it could be. 
And done it was. So when you get your 
copy of the 1959 edition of Compton’s 
don’t look at it merely as another edition 
of an encyclopedia. You are actually view- 
ing one of the major miracles of modern 
publishing. 

Most obvious cf the changes necessitated 
by Alaska’s admission was, of course, a new 
article on Alaska, the State, which replaced 


omment 


and sent to the wastebasket a new 
article on Alaska, the Territory. A 
new article on the regions of the 
United States had to be overhauled 
page by page, and a new region, 
Alaska, added. And that was only 
the beginning. 

Local pride was often hit hard. Lebanon, 
Kansas, lost its title as the geographical 
center of the United States, and that honor 
now belongs to Castle Rock, South Dakota 
Mt. Whitney, long the highest mountain in 
the United States, is now relatively in the 
foothills, for 14 mountains in Alaska are 
higher. Locating all the spots that required 
changes became a sort of game. Even the 
innocent-looking little sentence “The Eski- 
mos live north of the United States’’ was 
pounced upon, for of course that is no 
longer true. Now Eskimos live im the 
United States. 

Isn't it a good thing the admission of 
Hawaii will not be decided by a vote of 
encyclopedia editors—or is it? 


SUALLY when Willy Ley visits 

Compton's, he is so involved in some 

editorial job that there is little time 
for visiting. Last week the pressure was off, 
for his new article on Space Travel was 
already at the printers. So there was time 
for questions, and at luncheon, especially, 
they came thick and fast. 

Part of the conversation involved techni- 
cal matters of which I know little, but what 
impressed me most was the calmness of the 
scientist who knows as contrasted with the 
nervous, worried chatter that characterizes 
so many of today’s telecasts and news sto- 
ries. What Willy Ley’s views of the world 
situation are I don’t know, but there is 
something.in the quiet assurance of the man 
that is very relaxing to tense nerves. 


As. 


CompPTon’s PicruURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY -« 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO 10, ILL 
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Books Break Barriers” 
By Justice William O. Douglas 


I SUPPOSE THERE IS NONE who has not 

somehow been affected by a book. An in- 
nocuous-looking volume may have rested 
quietly in dusty libraries for years until some 
inquisitive mind stumbled onto it. And then 
a transformation has taken place. In my 
years as a teacher I saw youngsters whose 
imagination was set anre by an ancient vol- 
ume, their whole lives being remade in con- 
sequence. The messages transmitted from 
these ancient but eloquent emissaries have 
often germinated ideas that took hold deeply 
and stubbornly. 

I recall in my travels of Asia a very intelli- 
gent Naval officer who, now that he was re- 
tired, had become heavily involved in the land 
problems of Asia—the oppressive tenancy 
practices, the plight of sharecroppers, the 
dominant economic and political position of 
the landlord. I asked him how it happened 
that his time and thought should be com- 
pletely absorbed by this problem. He told me 
that in his years at the Naval Academy he had 
read Henry George and that during his entire 
Naval career he had been itching to do some- 
thing about the land problem. 

I too can give a testimonial. Though I had 
long been interested in Asia and the Near 
East, it took Maurice Hindus’ book In Search 
of a Future to enliven the region with warm 


* Speech given at the Middle Atlantic Regional Library 
Conference in Atlantic City, New Jersey, October 2, 1958, 
which appeared in D.C. Libraries for January 1959 

Mr. Justice Douglas is Justice of the United 
Supreme Court in Washington, D.( 


MARCH 


States 


1959 


human beings whose problems and worries 
and concerns I could easily equate with our 
own. Ever since I opened that little known 
volume, I was filled with eagerness to travel 
there; and each journey seemed only to whet 
the appetite. 


Need f or Books 


The world has never been in greater need 
of books and other literature than it is today. 
There was a time, not far distant, when we 
could converse with most of the world by 
conversing with the Great Powers that con- 
trolled it. But World War II started the de- 
cline of colonialism; and the last decade has 
seen its rapid dissolution. New countries 
sometimes loud and raucous—have emerged 
looking for a place in the sun. The emer- 
gence of these new nations and the struggle 
between the Great Powers to get and keep 
them as allies have been the source of most 
of the turbulence we have known. The game 
of power politics at the international level is 
not much different from precinct or country 
politics. But the conflicts and clashes can be 
much more ominous for we deal with forces 
with which we are unfamiliar. It is the un- 
familiar that is awesome and dangerous. It is 
the unfamiliar that often breeds hate. 

The search for knowledge of the forces at 
loose on the world scene is our first preoccu- 
pation these days. It should be as insistent 
and demanding a search as the quest for truth 
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which W. B. Yeats described in his famous 
poem ‘An Acre of Grass:”” 

Grant me an old man’s frenzy, 

Myself must I remake 

Till I am Timon and Lear 

Or that William Blake 

Who beat upon the wall 

Till Truth obeyed his call; 


A mind Michael Angelo knew 
That can pierce the clouds, 

Or inspired by frenzy 

Shake the dead in their shrouds; 
Forgotten else by mankind, 

An old man’s eagle mind. 


This search for truth takes us into all the 
languages of the earth—Tamil as well as 
Russian, Hindustani as well as Chinese. 

The American Council of Learned So- 
cieties recently reported to the Congress as 
follows: 

In this fast contracting world, this country is also 
confronted with the need to understand and have 
dealings with new nations and newly important cul- 
tures whose languages, heretofore considered eso- 
teric, are spoken and studied, if at all, by only a 
handful of scholars. Today, there are about 40 
important languages of Asia alone for which our 
working tools are exceedingly sketchy or entirely 
nonexistent. 


Here again we meet fierce competition from 
the Russians who have made language one of 
their great specialties. Telugu is a language 
spoken by 33 million people in India. Yet 
we have not six people who can read a Telugu 
newspaper. When the Soviet delegate ar- 
rives, however, nct only he but his staff are 
versed in Telugu. The Russian foreign lan- 
guage expert is not only the foreign service 
official but the Soviet technical expert as well. 
In medicine alone Russia is turning out many 
more doctors than she can use at home. These 
doctors of hers are trained in Asian and 
African languages as well as in medicine. 
They are prepared to practice abroad and to 
spread the message and the gospel of Com- 
munism. What is true of the Russian doctor 
is also true of the Russian engineer, agricul- 
tural expert, and scientist. 


Language Deficiency 


When it comes to languages we have a 
great deficiency in our educational system 
which reflects. I think, the long continued 
attitude of isolationism that most of us have 
indulged. That deficiency represents a real 
challenge. We must somehow quickly be- 
come the great linguistic experts of the world, 
catching up with Russia, who now has the 
lead, and surpassing her. Her linguistic aim 
is to equip her agents with all the necessary 
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paraphernalia of subversion and conquest. 
Our linguistic aim should be the opening up 
of two-way cultural exchanges so that all the 
great civilizations may find a common ground 
for collaboration and existence. 

The search for truth in the terms described 
by the poet Yeats requires no less these days. 
Conversation is two-way. We must produce 
the scholars, journalists, authors, and travelers 
who can converse with the people of the 
world, and who can tell the rest of us, who 
are no more than bilingual, what they dis- 
cover. 

Knowledge of the other man—knowledge 
of his attitudes and philosophy, how he lives, 
what his prejudices and fears are—is the be- 
ginning of international cooperation. Knowl- 
edge—or truth, as Yeats would have it 
comes first. Belief and faith and love may 
come in due course. One can love his child or 
his neighbor. But his love projected to the 
mass of humanity is apt to be empty. Man 
must build his human relations carefully. One 
must build the bridge of knowledge if there 
is to be understanding. There must be under- 
standing before there can be faith. 

This job of translating one to another the 
cultures that condition each of us is a tre- 
mendous task, more than any one generation 
can accomplish. It must be done at all levels 

music and art as well as economics, philos- 
ophy and religion as well as politics and 
finance. It must be cultural as well as scien- 
tific. The books of which I speak must cover 
the spectrum. 

The easy temptation is to establish our 
main discourse with the people of the earth 
at the scientific level. Africa as well as Asia 
has largely missed the industrial revolution 
Asia especially is steeped in philosophy and 
religion. Mysticism, rather than the scientific 
attitude, has been the emphasis. In the Mos: 
lem world the mind of man has been centered 
for centuries on the Koran. He was governed 
by priests who looked to “the book’’ for all 
laws, all solutions, all answers to questions 
A religious hierarchy narrow and limited in 
its scope set the horizons to knowledge. Those 
herizons were too limited to give the answer 
to many questions. Penicillin is discovered in 
laboratories, not in the book. Reclamation of 
land from salt, the use of fertilizers, contour 
plowing, and other secrets of modern agri- 
culture are provided by engineers and chem- 
ists, not by theologians. Production of the 
material needs of civilization spring from 
drafting boards and assembly lines, not from 
the word disclosed hundreds of years ago by 


a prophet. 
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The new nations coming into their in- 
heritance after World War II and taking 
stock of their needs found their greatest short- 
comings in the scientific field. Their appetite 
was and is for that knowledge. Russia 
stronger in many respects than even we when 
it comes to science—is a ready supplier of 
that knowledge. We too can quite easily 
bridge that gap and communicate at the sci- 
entific level with the underdeveloped peoples 
of the world. A hydroelectric plant, a grain 
elevator, a tractor are ready means of com- 
munication. They are symbols that are under- 
stood; and their construction and use are not 
too difficult to explain. 


Transmission of Ideas 


The world needs this type of transmission 
of ideas. Here too Russia and the United 
States are the main contenders for they are 
the great industrial powers of the day. The 
training of Asians and Africans as engineers 
and doctors, the introduction of the scientific 
literature of the West to the East are major 
projects for this and oncoming generations. 
The building of plants and the reconstitution 
of agriculture are great needs of the under- 
developed regions. If we are to do our share 
in helping them meet those needs, we must 
be educators in scientific attitudes and meth- 
ods. This task inevitably takes us to all the 
people of the world and necessitates com- 
municating with them in many different 
tongues. There is no other way we can break 
the barriers that languages have created. 

The needs begin with the scientific but do 
not end there. A cement plant has no in- 
herent democratic qualities. It can be run by 
communists and fascists as well as by us. Our 
endowment of a nation with the material 
things it needs to keep abreast with modernity 
insures nothing but its existence. If we are to 
build a world community where human val- 
ues survive, we must construct many bridges 
besides the scientific ones. Our nexus with 
the civilization of the world must be philo- 
sophical as well as materialistic. 

There are great values for us in the inter- 
change. Many of the civilizations of which I 
speak are rich in culture. The books that 
translate those cultures to us will be numer- 
ous and many of them will be great. We have 
much to give in return—great deposits of 
learning in government, politics, and the hu- 
manities. We have contributions for those 
who are taking over for the first time the 
reins of government. The parliamentary sys- 
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tem is the product of rebellion against des- 
potic power. It is the result of centuries of 
experience. The political history of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world must somehow reach 
through to the intelligentsia of the new na- 
tions that have been born. So should the 
empirical methods of our education. We 
have literature that is eternal because it re- 
flects minds that are free, intellects that are 
not harnessed to one creed. The free ex- 
change of ideas, the give and take of debate, 
the liberty of conscience, the freedom to 
speak and write and believe as one thinks— 
these are more the hallmark of our civiliza- 
tion than electric toasters, automobiles, and 
dams. Russia has a plethora of the material 
things but is strikingly short of things hu- 
manistic and spiritual. It is at the human 
level that we are going to build our world 
community. We must help men of all 
tongues find the secret of freedom as well as 
the secret of science. We must help them be- 
come architects of temples of justice, as well 
as architects of steel plants. 

This is a tremendous job which, as I have 
said, will take more than one generation to 
accomplish. It is the greatest task in com- 
munication that publishers and editors have 
ever faced. It means that the printing press 
must be exploited in a way we never dreamed. 

The Russians and Chinese have a head 
start. One who travels Asia with discernment 
can see it in almost every bookstall. The 
Communist press has cut through all lan- 
guage barriers and speaks to every nation in 
its own tongue. While the literature is in part 
propaganda, it is not entirely so. The great 
literary works of the various nations, even re- 
ligious books, are turned out en masse. Rus- 
sian and Chinese novels, textbooks, histories, 
biographies are available along with Marxist 
tracts. They come in every language. And 
one who runs a bookstall can get his inven- 
tory free, for the practice of the Communist 
press is to send out its books on consignment. 
Their costs are cut so low that university 
bookshops, where the intelligentsia browse, 
are filled with hardbacked books selling for 
20 cents 

American books, apart from the trash of 
comics which are not to our credit, cannot 
compete at that level. We think of a $3.75 
book as low-priced these days. Yet $3.75 is 
more than the average Indian or Indonesian 
makes in a week. If we are to reach the 
masses of Asia and Africa as their literacy 
grows, we must make vast new plans for 
exploiting the printing press. If our ideas 
of liberty and freedom are to travel with our 
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dollars, we must become revolutionary in our 
thinking about the printing press. 

Asia and Africa are truly interested in 
ideas as well as industrial plants. The intel- 
lectuals of those continents live in a great 
intellectual tradition that carries power and 
prestige. Look at the various ministries and 
cabinets and you will find them manned by 
intellectuals. These men think fiercely about 
things like the independence of their country 
and the riddance of colonialism. They are 
unorthodox in their orientation toward capi- 
talism. But they are in search of truth and 
justice. Their attitudes toward us are de- 
termined not by the efficiency of our power 
plants but by our attitudes on race relations, 
not by the number of our automobiles and 
television sets but by what our leaders say and 
do, by the laws we adopt and enforce, by the 
ideas reflected in our literature. Asia and 
Africa are indeed curious about us. We are 
very much on display. 

We need to go to these continents not with 
the trash of our comic books, but with great 
publishing ventures that will introduce Tom 
Paine and Thomas Jefferson, Carl Sandburg 
and Walt Whitman, Abraham Lincoln and 
Franklin Roosevelt. Books are our best emis- 
saries. We, like the new nations of Africa 
and Asia, were once a colony. We too fought 
for freedom and won out. We too had strug- 
gles over the rights of man and enshrined in 
our Constitution some of our highest ideals. 
We too had minorities and majorities, mix- 
tures of race and religion. We have been 
identified more with guns and dollars than 
with ideas. The peoples of Africa and Asia 
are going to choose sides not because one 
nation is a better Santa Claus than another. 
Their ultimate choices will turn on ideas— 
ideas of equality, dignity of man, and free- 
dom. 

We have nothing to fear from any totali- 
tarian country in that type of competition. 
Perhaps our competitors can put up larger 
sputniks than we. But none has a more stir- 
ring declaration of the rights of man than we 
do in our Declaration of Independence and 
Bill of Rights. 

We have of course done many things to 
establish an exchange of ideas with the peo- 
ple of various nations. We have libraries 
abroad that are efficiently run. Some pub- 
lishers have made a start in building this in- 
tellectual nexus of which I speak. But we 
need a vast and revolutionary exploitation of 
the printing press that only the government 
and the foundations can finance and that only 
the professionals can manage. Only in that 
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way can we reach the minds and hearts of the 
masses of people of other countries. Unless 
we communicate with them in spiritual and 
humanistic terms, our construction of dams, 
airports, and factories will be meaningless. 
In the end the ideological struggle will turn 
not on the money we pour in but on the ideas 
we represent. Our great contribution is our 
dynamic heritage of free ideas and the dignity 
of man. Books that tell that story will be our 
best emissaries, more effective than any mili- 
tary or financial mission. 





Okinawa Library Tour 


A CULTURAL EXCHANGE took place on Okinawa 
Saturday afternoon when 75 Okinawan librar 
ians toured U.S. Army, Air Force, and Dependent 
School libraries. Most of the Okinawan librarians 
are men teachers specializing in library work. Led 
on the tour by the president of the Southern Library 
Association of Okinawa and the Chief Army Li- 
brarian here, the group viewed book mending, 
library publicity, and community relations work, 
book processing and circulation, and children’s 
library work. 

New to the Ryukyuan professional people was 
the American approach that a library is not just 
kept within four walls but must be “stretched” 
through publicity and community activities. Inter- 
library loans and use of the “reserve” system of 
holding books at the request of a borrower were also 
unfamiliar practices to the Okinawan librarians 

Although the Sukiran Army library and the 
Kadena Air Base library seemed impressive to some 
of the Okinawan librarians, the chief cataloger at 
the University of the Ryukyus library could point 
out that his library was even larger. The librarians 
listened with much interest to the processing 
methods of handling 3,800 books and 2,200 peri- 
odicals monthly through the Army Library Depot, 
and found appealing the bright atmosphere of the 
Kadena Elementary School library. 

The tour resulted from a meeting of the Southern 
Library Association of Okinawa to which American 
librarians were invited to discuss professional 
methods. 

MARION A. Mauer, Staff Librarian 
Special Services Section 
Library Branch 
Headquarters USARYIS/IX Corps 
A.P.O. 331 
San Francisco, California 
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Knowledge—Our Strongest Weapon’ 


By Henry J. Kaiser, Jr. 


HE CAUSE YOU PURSUE is the furtherance 

of knowledge and truth among our fel- 
low-men. I don’t think there is a greater 
cause anywhere. Without knowledge, we are 
in darkness. Without truth, we are slaves. 

On May 12 I was passing in a car along a 
street in Oakland, very near our Kaiser Com- 
pany headquarters. We stopped for a mo- 
ment at an intersection, and I happened to 
glance out of the window, where I caught 
sight of the afternoon newspapers. Their 
headlines contained the announcement that a 
library of ours had been burned in Beirut 
U.S. LIBRARY BURNED—that's what the news- 
paper said. It’s an old story, isn’t it? As our 
car moved on past that intersection, and into 
the flow of traffic, I reflected that history had 
just repeated itself—not for the first time 
nor for the thirtieth—but for the millionth, 
or twice that. 

It set me to thinking that people are very 
aware of the power of ideas. If these ideas 
do not meet with their agreement, or threaten 
their security as despots or tyrants—they will 
be greater objects of fear than a dozen atom 
bombs or the appearance of a thousand sol- 
diers in the streets. 

The American Library at Beirut was burned 
not because it contained books or pamphlets 
—but because it contained ideas. Book-burn- 
ing has gone on ever since books were writ- 
ten. But call it by its real name—/sdea burning 

and you see both the futility of the deed 
itself, and the strength of that which can 
never be burned. 

We are in a world which is making noises 
as if it were going to crack right down the 
center, with the strain of two conflicting ideas. 
To save this world and ourselves from de- 
struction, we will have to make use of the 
strongest weapon we have—the weapon of 
knowledge. We must arm ourselves with 
knowledge. We must grow up to ourselves, 
and the promise of this great country. We 
must better understand the meaning of Lib- 
erty—what it means to be a free individual. 


I don't know whether or not we really un- 
derstand these things. We've come to accept 


* Talk given at the Friends of the Library luncheon 
during the American Library Association Conference in 
San Francisco, July 15, 1958 

Mr. Kaiser, Jr., Industrialist, Friend of 
associated with Kaiser Industries Corporation, 
California. 
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them, and we sloganize about them. But then 
we sloganize about a great many things. 
Slogans are convenient. You can hang your 
hat on them, along with all the thinking that’s 
supposed to go on underneath. But when it 
comes to Democracy, and Freedom—these 
things you have to know—and not just you 
and I, but our young people, too, and our 
very young. And we have to know them as 
well as Franklin and Jefferson knew them— 
which is to know them as /ive things, and not 
as words in a book. 

How much of our knowledge is in our 
hearts, instead of on our tongues?) How much 
do we really reflect on the life about us? How 
much do we really value that system of gov- 
ernment which can operate freely in Wash- 
ington, and freely in the forty-eight states, 
and freely, at the same time, through every 
county, city, township, and hamlet of this 
nation? To know these things—real/y to 
know and to love them—is to be strong in 
that knowledge. For you cannot know these 
things, in this way, without effort. 

You people are the guardians of a wonder- 
ful institution—the American library. On a 
library's shelves what do you find? Why 
books, of course, and pamphlets, you say, 
and magazines. 

No—you find there something like this: 

We have got as far as we have because we pro- 
duced a certain kind of human being, That human 
being is, first of all, a fellow with his eye on the 
future, and not on the past. He likes to go off on 
his own and start something. This fellow has 


emerged out of the concept of equality—which 
means every person has a right to a break 


Dorothy Thompson said that. 

And a little further along, on the shelves 
of this same library, you might find this: 

The man who regards his own life, and that of 


his fellow creatures as meaningless, is not merely 
unfortunate, but almost disqualified for life 


The writer? Albert Einstein. 

A library is not just a storehouse of know!- 
edge. It is an arsenal of truth—a living and 
vital part of a free society. And yet, how little 
we know. 

I have said, in the title of my talk, that 
knowledge is our strongest weapon. I believe 
it is. I believe that our survival will depend 
upon how much we know, and how wisely we 
use what we know to defend ourselves. 
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The other day a group of Russian journal- 
ists were passing through San Francisco. One 
of them said: 

We are most impressed by the very great interest 
here in Russian youth. Everywhere we go there are 
questions about our young people and our students. 
But, judging from the questions asked, Americans 
know very little about Russian life. That, we think, 
is too bad. 


I think it is, too, and I would like to ask 
—why don't we? 

True, the Soviet Union hasn't made it very 
easy for us to know them—but on the other 
hand how easy have we made it for ourselves ? 
I think we have to be fearful of erecting an 
“iron curtain’ of our own in this country. 
We have to fear becoming what might be 
called “intellectual isolationists,” out of the 
apprehension that our youth, if brought into 
contact with Soviet ideas, might fall in love 
with those ideas. I think our young people 
are more intelligent than that. They are not 
babes-in-arms, and we had better stop wrap- 
ping them in swaddling clothes, and feeding 
them: by a single formula—if we want the 
America of the future to be guided by men 
and women whose decisions are based on 
sober knowledge, rather than superstition and 
bias. 

Communism, or any similar “ism,”” is as 
hateful to me as it is to you. But I think we 
have to dig beneath it, and understand its 
roots, before we can hope to nullify the 
poison of its leaves and branches. 

A short time ago, I asked a librarian friend 
of mine this question: “What are the Russians 
doing with their libraries?” He answered: 
“A great deal, I suspect, only it’s rather dith- 
cult to find out just exactly what. The mo- 
ment you start asking questions about Russia, 
people are ready to call you a Communist.” 
We had better disabuse ourselves of this prac- 
tice—for believe me, what we don’t know can 
hurt us, and hurt us deeply. 

Right now, we are very busy trying to 
“keep up with the Krushchevs” — putting 
great stress on science, technology, the teach- 
ing of physics in our junior and senior high 
schools, and the like. But science is only a 
part of knowledge, and America will survive, 
in the long run, not on the kind of chemicals 
she produces in her laboratories, but on the 
kind of men she produces on Main Street and 
on Capitol Hill—men of vision and resolve. 
We have to develop in our young people a 
greater love of the humanities, as well—a 
keener interest in literature, history, and gov- 
ernment—a deeper awareness of the problems 
and destinies of other races and nations. 
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Our wonderful exchange programs should 
be trebled—even —. Our political 
science courses should be brought down from 
the universities into the high schools, along 
with more intensive work on languages and 
comparative history. Our students should 
know something about England, China, India 
—yes—and about Russia. They should read 
her history under the Czars, and under Lenin 
and Stalin. And they should know something 
about the different religions of this world 
because to know a people's religion is to 
know why they act as they do. 


Educational Coming-of-Age 


The American Library Association can 
play a great role in all of this. For what I 
am suggesting is not just an educational re- 
vival in America—but an educational coming- 
of-age. We cannot afford to be half-educated. 
We cannot afford to do things halfway. We 
must turn everything to our use, and waste 
nothing. 

It reminds me of a story they tell about 
Henry Ford. Ford once specified that a ship- 
ment of engine parts should be delivered in 
wooden crates of a certain size. These wooden 
crates, he further directed, should be held 
together by screws, rather than nails. He even 
wrote down the exact size of the screws he 
wanted, and the exact place they should fit 
into the boxes. And all this for just ordi- 
nary, everyday shipping crates, mind you! 
Well, the manufacturers of the engine parts 
grumbled, but they agreed to the conditions. 
If Ford wanted to make a lot of fuss about 
shipping crates—well, that was the privilege 
of an eccentric genius. They'd play along 
with him. Came delivery day—and revela- 
tion. For lo, and behold !—the sides of those 
wooden shipping crates turned out to be ex- 
actly the size of the floorboards of Henry's 
Model T’s! With each screw hole correctly 
spaced and drilled, the boards were ready to 
be slipped right into place. Henry Ford's 
“whimsy” had been the work of a genius, 
all right, but hardly an “‘eccentric’’ one! 

Waste nothing. Let us use our minds 
every corner of them. If we allow ignorance 
to prevail, any hope of peace must be put 
aside forever. For ignorance is weakness, and 
the weak die. As William Randolph Hearst 
put it: “Whatever begins to be tranquil is 
gobbled up by something that is not tran- 


quil.” Ignorance breeds tranquility. 
In the Kaiser Companies — say Kaiser 
Aluminum, Kaiser Steel, or Willys Motors 
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—we try to study every move our competitors 
are making, just as they study us. We get to 
know our competitors. We analyze their 
products, their selling techniques. If instead 
of doing this, we tried to pretend our com- 
= did not exist, our markets would soon 
Xe taken away from us and we would be 
through. 

Russia is there. China is there. And Russia 
and China are not going to grow weaker, 
but stronger. Their youth are being educated 
—drilled, if you like—and they are learning 
about us. They are going to know us better 
than we know them, unless we get busy and 
put aside our comic books and our pulp 
novels and our easy reading habits—and go 
to work. I mean we are going to have to 
work hard, not only to acquire knowledge, 
but to bring knowledge to others—and to 
cultivate a ground in which knowledge can 
flourish. 

In connection with this, libraries must look 
upon themselves not as storehouses, but as 
town halls or community centers where opin- 
ions can be exchanged between individuals 
and groups, as well as between readers and 
authors; where more and more adult classes 
may be held, in the evenings, on week-ends, 
during that ‘‘leisure time’’ we are so hotly 
pursuing; where youth groups can be organ- 
ized for after-school and evening sympo- 
siums; where films may be shown; where 
great music may be heard; where leading 
authorities the world over may be invited to 
speak before, and participate in, open discus- 
sion groups. 

It is not enough that we in industry should 
rely upon libraries as sources for our research 
material. Nor that universities should be cen- 
tered around them. You need to reach the 
people, the voters—the men responsible for 
those who will make the decisions for each 
of us. 

I should like to ask this question: You 
people have a product—what is being done 
to improve this product ? What is being done 
to bring people off the streets, and out of 
their homes, to ase this product? You and I 
can sit here all day, and talk to each other 
about the need for knowledge. And I can 
say, and you can agree with me, that knowl- 
edge is a wonderful thing. But unless you 
get people to seek out this knowledge, you 
are not doing the job. 

One of our most intense pursuits is the 
pursuit of leisure time, Television is aware 
of this pursuit — so are the movies — so is 
radio — so are newspapers and magazines. 
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Furthermore, they are doing something about 
it. You might say all these media are com- 
petitors of yours. Well, they are—but only 
because this is a hungry world, and the race 
to satisfy that hunger will fall not to the 
swiftest, but to the most ‘maginative—the 
ones who make the most imaginative use of 
modern techniques to satisfy the oldest 
hunger of all—the hunger to know things. 

Honestly now, what do you suppose the 
average man would say, if he were asked to 
give his impression of a typical library? He’s 
standing on a street corner, in the bright sun- 
light, with the trafic hooting and honking 
all around him. And he is asked: ‘What, 
sir, is your impression of a public library?” 
Would he think of something bright, amus- 
ing, attractive? Or would he recall something 
bound in by rules? Something with a “no 
this” and a “no that” wrapped around it, 
like lengths of old muslin around a mummy ? 
Something musty, dark, and forbidding? 
Something not to go forward to, with light 
spirit and eager brain — but something to 
avoid like an empty warehouse on a Sunday 
afternoon ? 


Get Out and Do Something 


If this latter picture is the one conceived 
by Mr. Average Man, then, indeed, is your 
job cut out for you. It doesn’t matter whether 
this picture is true or not. You may know it’s 
not true—and 7 may know it. But if that is 
the picture that is in the public mind, then 
you have got to get down to the business of 
correcting that picture. Maybe it’s a job of 
public relations. If so, it’s your responsibility 
to go out and find the people to help you 
solve this problem. You've got to get out 
and do something, if you want to change this 
picture — right or wrong. But this again 
comes right back to the basic need—a selling 
job. If you've got the product, are you sell- 
ing it? And if you haven't got the product, 
what are you doing to get it? 

You are not just keepers of our books— 
not just warehousemen of our ideas. You are 
there, as well, to stimulate thinking power 
and to enrich our vision. 

There's a barber I know. I've known him 
for quite a few years, and I like him. I like 
the way he cuts my hair. His name is Bill. 
Well, Bill hasn’t had many customers out near 
where I live—and so, after quite a few years, 
he’s decided to move to another location. I'm 
not sure Bill is going to make it at that new 
location. And there’s a reason why. I don’t 
think the people in the new neighborhood are 
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going to be any more attracted—by the con- 
dition of Bill's windows, floors, and shelves— 
than were the people in the old neighbor- 
hood. 

I used to say: “Bill—why don’t you clean 
up a little? Make the place look nice?” 

“Sure, Mr. Kaiser,” he'd reply, “I'll do 
that.” 

But the very next time I'd visist him, it 
would be the same thing. The last time I 
went there, in fact, there was a CLOSED sign 
hanging in the doorway. Well, knowing Bill, 
I knocked anyway—and sure enough, out he 
came. He had forgotten to turn the sign 
around, when he came to work that morning. 

Bill's not going to make it, until By// 
changes. You've got to have the product first 
—and then you've got to se// that product. 
You can’t wait, like Bill, for the people to 
walk in on you. You've got to go and get 
them! You've got to advertise for them. 

Progress is slow, I know—sometimes pain- 
fully slow. I'm sitting in a wheel chair— 
made of steel mostly, weighing around forty- 
five pounds. That may not seem like much— 
but stuff somebody like myself into it, weigh- 
ing around 200 pounds—and wheel me 
around all day, and it begins to grow on 
you.... 

Well, for over a year now, I've been trying 
to promote the idea among one of the largest 
manufacturers of these things, to make them 
out of aluminum, and shed about 25 pounds 
of weight. I can’t be too sure, and I certainly 
don’t want to be labeled a wild-eyed optimist 
—but I think that idea of mine is just begin- 
ning to penetrate where it should. It’s taken 
about fourteen months of persistent pushing, 
but I think they're getting the idea. 

Pushing—that’s the word. You've really 
got to push in this world, or you're run over 
before you know it, by someone who's push- 
ing harder. Let me remind you: there's only 
one way to push—and that’s forward. 

Furthermore, what began as a purely per- 
sonal inquiry on my part, has led to the dis- 
covery that this particular company which 
makes these wheel chairs, turns out about 
sixty to eighty thousand each year—not a bad 
market for Kaiser aluminum, should that idea 
of mine ever bear fruit. 

I can’t tell you librarians how to improve 
your product—except that communications is 
a very broad thing, and you've got to be just 
as broad. We can’t afford to be book collec- 
tors only, when ideas are being communicated 
in film, over television networks, through 
records, and by every electronic means at our 


disposal. 
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There’s a library going up in San Leandro. 
I kind of admire the way they're going about 
it. I've looked at their plans. They've got a 
space for a theater and projection booth and 
a music library—and there's a gardeny air 
about the children’s room and in the walks. 
It breathes, it has life—it is not just a deposi- 
tory, not a vault. It is a place of beauty and 
light. 

And once you improve your product, think 
of the selling tools at your disposal. Think 
just of television. Here is a magnificent tool 
which you can use to bring people out of 
their homes and off the streets into your 
libraries. How much use are you making of 
it? Or are you being hopeful like Bill the 
barber—waiting for people to walk in under 
their own power? That could be a long wait. 

It's easier to use television than to /ose it. 
No amount of wishful thinking is going to 
make television pack up its bags and move 
away. It’s here—and though network time 
may be too costly—there are local stations 
which can be used. Are you letting this 
opportunity escape you? Think about that. 
And think also, of your product. You can’t 
rush out and sell something that isn’t salable. 

The problems before us are complex and 
multidimensional. We cannot hope to solve 
them as half-educated, one-dimensional 
people. By providing America with the tools 
and the facilities to meet this challenge, you 
will be rendering a great and immeasurable 
service. But let me remind you, once again, 
that we cannot wait forever to take up these 
tools and use them, nor can we wait for the 
public to discover them on their own. 

To sum up, it seems to me that you have 
two jobs ahead of you. First, to improve the 
14,163 libraries of the United States and 
Canada. I’m surprised there aren't more— 
there should be, considering the fact that we 
have 150 million people in this country and 
another 14 million in Canada. And secondly, 
to bring the people in—new people, and not 
just hundreds of them, but tHousands! Don't 
wait for them—bring them in! 

And if you do these two jobs—you will 
help America grow stronger — in mind, as 
well as in material goods. 

What do we plant when we plant a tree ? 
We plant a ship that will cross the sea, 
We plant a mast to carry the sails, 

We plant the planks to withstand the gales 


The keel, and keelson, the beam and knee 
We plant a ship when we plant a tree. 


May each of us, together, plant a tree 
which will carry America and the Free World 
forward to the bright future, under full sail! 
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National Library Week and Your 


Public Relations Program 
By Virginia H. Mathews 


O™ OF THE MOST INTERESTING QUES- 

TIONS John Robling and I, working year 
round at National Library Week headquar- 
ters, are asked, goes something like this: 
“You work for National Library Week a// 
year? Well, what do you do the other 51 
weeks ?”” 

This has its amusing side, of course, but 
it is also revealing and humbling, remind- 
ing us, as it does, of the nature of the long- 
range educational public relations program 
on which we work, the nature of public re- 
lations itself. We are working through the 
mass media, yes. But we are not communicat- 
ing with a mass mind, but rather trying to 
contact 175,000,000 individuals who operate 
on what amounts to 175,000,000 different 
wave lengths — custom-made wave lengths 
compounded of the newspapers and maga- 
zines they read, the clubs they belong to, 
their occupations and interests. 

There is no reason to suppose that more 
than a few hundred of us, or perhaps a few 
thousand, will ever know that specially 
planned and written articles about reading 
and libraries will appear during the month of 
April in some 25 or 30 nationally circulated 
magazines; will realize that TV and radio 
spot announcements about National Library 
Week are being seen and heard in communi- 
ties other than our own; that local chapters 
of organizations all over the country are hold- 
ing meetings and discussing libraries and 
reading. We do know that many millions 
will be tuned in so that the messages reach- 
ing them via national network and local sta- 
tion will at least leave the vague impression 
that ‘Everybody seems to be talking a lot 
these days about libraries and reading.” 

Thus a climate of awareness is born—not 
even, necessarily, interest or curiosity. What 
happens next? 

In your community, some will have ques- 
tions, mostly unspoken: ‘“Why?” “What's in 
it for me?” or “Where do I go?” 

Some will be wavering on the brink: “Al- 
ways wanted to know more about birds. 
Wonder what I ask for?” 


Virginia Mathews is Assistant Director of National 
Library Week. 
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The man who hears a brand-new word, 
then stumbles over it twice again the follow- 
ing week, if he takes courage and explores it, 
will make it his own to have and to use. So 
thousands of people will be ready, unknow- 
ingly, at the end of Library Week, to come 
across libraries and books in some unexpected 
context—twice, perhaps three or four more 
times, before taking the plunge and walking 
through the doors of your library. 

National Library Week itself, then, the 
week of April 12-18, 1959, may be said to 
be the attention-getter, the publicity—with its 
news stories and editorials, its TV programs 
and open houses. But the involvement of 
many people and organizations in creating it; 
the months of arousing interest ; the new con- 
tacts built and followed up—these constitute 
the year-around, long-range public relations 
program that National Library Week really 
is. The device of a ‘week’’ makes libraries 
news, creates publicity focus for a continuing 
public relations program. 


Essence of Public Relations 


Develop contacts with people that will 
involve them in the sweeping away of old 
stereotypes about readers, libraries, and librar- 
ians. Strengthen the emerging concept of 
the library as a vital center of ideas and in- 
formation, identifying it as a part of every- 
body's life and interests. Offer the chance 
to express concern for the quality of intellec- 
tual life in America and the responsibility for 
improving it. All this is public relations. Let 
us remember, if indeed we ever doubted it, 
that thousands of men and women—some 
with good formal educations, some without— 
long to believe creatively in the latent quali- 
ties of leadership and intellect within them 
that the humdrum exigencies of everyday life 
have all but stifled. Scratch a gas station at- 
tendant and find a poet. Search but a little 
and find a thousand people in any community 
who have become unwillingly convinced that 
reading, commerce with ideas and ability to 
influence or change the status quo, were the 
idle dreams of youth. Inertia is great, but the 
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need for self-fulfillment is there if we can 
reach it. What greater challenge could li- 
braries have? 

National Library Week, then, cannot be 
regarded as a separate, isolated project, a 
week to be observed—but as an integral part 
of all efforts, whether those of librarians or 
interested laymen, to strengthen support for 
libraries and encourage their use; to awaken 
people generally to the more active enjoy- 
ment of the personal rewards of reading; to 
heighten the community's sense of the impor- 
tance of reading to our national life. Library 
Week can do this effectively only in the de- 
gree that it 1s regarded as a part of your total, 
year-around program of public relations. It 
becomes, therefore, linked to the many other 
activities and programs devoted to the same 
or related objectives, and is used to lay the 
foundations for the continuing integration 
of reading and libraries into the total life of 
the community. 


Why Just One Week? 


A few of you have expressed the thought 
that some of you are thinking: “Yes, of 
course, and that is why every week is Library 
Week to us.” We carry on with our public 
relations program every day of the year. 
Splendid, but haven’t you sometimes wished 
that its effectiveness might be extended? 
Haven't you often felt that so much more 
could be done if you had more time, more 
staff? Perhaps the most important special 
opportunity that National Library Week pre- 
sents is that of extending the scope and effec- 
tiveness of your public relations efforts by 
working indirectly, through more people, 
some of them new in their understanding 
and enthusiasm for your services. In effect, 
the months of work that go into the guidance 
and direction of the community leaders on 
the local committee for the week may become 
a training period for these people as volunteer 
additions to your public relations staff. 

Perhaps you are wondering how all this 
effort to involve the interest of new friends 
in doing a job of public relations for the 
library through their churches, clubs, and 
businesses will effect your already avid read- 
ers and tried and true supporters. Will they 
be resentful if they have thought of the li- 
brary as an exclusive club to which they and 
a few other chosen readers belong, afraid of 
losing your undivided attention in serving 
them? I would venture to say that only two 
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or three people, at the most, in any commu- 
nity could be selfish enough to hold such 
feelings. If they do, they too, for all their 
devotion, need some re-education as to the 
true nature and responsibilities of the public 
library. This comes under the heading of in- 
ternal public relations. By far the great ma- 
jority of your friends will welcome the new 
faces and share the challenge they present to 
collections, staff, and facilities. After all, 
there is a certain pride and satisfaction in 
knowing that one is part and parcel of a 
growing concern, and in seeing others dis- 
cover what one has known about all these 
years. 

And while we are at it, let’s examine an 
other nagging thought along these lines. Sup- 
pose the building, staff, and stock you now 
have are straining at the seams. Can you, in 
all conscience, work to encourage more people 
to use your library, when it is all you can do 
to serve those who are now registered bor- 
rowers? To this, we can only say that the 
nature of healthy growth is demand and 
supply — in that order. You will get that 
beautiful, modern new building you dream 
of ; the staff to perform specialized services ; 
the books, magazines, films, and recordings 
you need so desperately only when enough 
people know that they can have them if they 
want them badly enough to vote tax money 
to get them. In turn, then, supply breeds 
greater demand. But the initial demand, 
strong enough and vocal enough to create the 
supply, comes first. The stories of what hap 
pens to beautiful new libraries when they do 
go up in hitherto mildly interested communi- 
ties are legion: in short, they are used. 

Having explored a few of the demurrers, 
let us proceed to some thoughts of achieve- 
ment, in terms of NLW as the springboard 
into a year-around program. Translating 
NLW publicity into a public relations pro- 
gram tailor-made for your community means 
giving careful attention to the kind of 
publicity you want, and taking steps to get 
it. Newspaper and broadcasting publicity, 
events, and speeches will be most effective 
if they focus attention on local needs and 
opportunities, and dramatize state and re- 
gional objectives in relation to your commu- 
nity. Abandon the idea that any generally 
good and pleasant publicity you get can’t help 
but do some good. It will, of course, on the 
grounds that any publicity is better than none 
at all, but it is not taking full advantage of 
the situation. In this second year, you are 
better prepared, with the experience of last 
year behind you, to know the quality of pub- 
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licity and the kind of events that will do the 
most to forward both the immediate and 
long-range objectives you have in mind, Last 
year, none of us knew what kind of publicity 
we would get, or even exactly what kind we 
wanted. This year we are all in a better posi- 
tion to know what we want. Discuss your 
thoughts with the local committee that is 
working with you, especially those persons 
responsible for publicity, to make sure that 
everybody is on the same track. 

Last year when newspaper editors learned 
that there was to be a National Library Week, 
many of them realized—some with a guilty 
start, to judge by the editorials—that they 
hadn't “done anything” about the library in 
some time. Many of them were probably 
surprised that so many people seemed to care. 
They covered special events as news, the 
appointment of men to the committee, etc. 
But that wasn’t all. Most of them also did 
special features and editorials. Many of these 
were provocative reading: articles by local 
leaders on what reading means to them, 
articles on how much young people were 
reading in the community, and other topics. 

Many of last year’s features were devoted 
to the library itself. Some emphasized how 
much service was given for so little money, 
and pointed with something like pride to how 
little the library cost the community. Some 
outspokenly denounced the community for 
not demanding or being willing to support 
even minimum standards of service. Others, 
unfortunately, expressed pride and civic satis- 
faction with a library that was quite obviously 
unable to meet the needs of the community. 
By and large, however, press coverage was 
good, tremendously impressive, and showed 
evidence that many of you had worked hard 
to insure content as well as space. Last year 
many editors seemed to take for granted that 
large segments of the community knew noth- 
ing about the library, so many papers wrote 
a history of the library from the day of its 
building by Andrew Carnegie. But they 
won't do that story again this year, and you 
will need to furnish them with some new 
material — some new facts and some new 
ideas related to the standards for modern 
library service. 

Try to get across this year that good library 
service, like anything else of quality—good 
schools, for example—costs money. Go over 
the Library Week clippings from last year 
carefully. What do you want to stress? What 
areas of relationship with the community 
need strengthening? Emphasize gains in cir- 
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culation, new services established since last 
year. Discuss the effect, direct or indirect, of 
the Library Services Act on library service in 
your community or area. Point out the effects 
on the library and on the community's read- 
ing habits of the increased concern over 
America’s lack of trained scientific personnel ; 
of a new industry in or near town; of an 
influx of foreign language groups; of the 
move to the suburbs ; of increasingly crowded 
schools. If the local paper did not present 
last year information about what constitutes 
good school and public library service in a 
community of your size, emphasize it. 

Above all, seek as much coverage as pos- 
sible that answers the question: “What has 
the library got for me?’” Remember, people 
aren't going to be interested in the library 
because it is a worthy institution or because 
it has been there a long time. To sum up, 
once the newspaper editor has decided to 
“do a story,”’ don’t just leave up to him what 
kind of story he will do—steer him to the 
kind you want. 

In your work on the development of rela- 
tionships with organizations and institutions, 
look for ways in which you can work through 
them to extend and increase the service you 
are able to give directly. By this I mean help- 
ing them to help themselves in the use of 
the library and books. For example, instead 
of always making lists yourself, encourage 
and help others to make and distribute them 
to their memberships and employee groups 
Instead of always having to go yourself to 
make that talk on children’s reading to the 
PTA, develop a small group of parents, 
teachers, school principals, who can fan out, 
under your guidance, into a task force that 
will cover several times the territory you 
could cover by yourself. Instead of going to 
give that once-a-year-or-so luncheon talk on 
the library's service to the men’s service club, 
find some convinced library users who can do 
the job for you, and do it well. 


Form a friendly, luncheon-now-and-then 
alliance with the program manager of the 


local broadcasting station, or in a bigger 
town, the director of public service program- 
ing. If you feel that you can’t possibly find 
the time, staff, or even the talent to write, 
produce, direct, and appear on the weekly or 
monthly tv or radio program the station has 
offered the library, you can at least explore 
what he is doing. In this way, you will be 
able to alert him to possibilities for integrat- 
ing use of the library into various programs 
as a follow-up to stimulation provided by 
some of his programs. Be sure that he knows 
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that you are not fighting the broadcasting 
media, and that you are as willing to help 
him build audiences for worthwhile shows by 
exhibits, program-centered discussions, and 
other supportive measures as he should be to 
send his Tv-stimulated audience back to you 
for further exploration through reading of 
what they have seen and heard. By gradually 
acquainting him with the services and ma- 
terials at the library, he can be brought to see 
that libraries are indeed an important part of 
almost any show he puts on the air. His 


surprise and interest will pay big dividends, 


and he will be a valuable ally and resource, 
once he realizes fully that the library is not 
just another worthy cause seeking ‘equal 
time’ with other worthy causes 

Another point: thinking of NLW not as 
an end in itself, but as a week of publicity 
impact, it can be used effectively as a reason 
for developing contacts and long-range co- 
operative efforts with people and organiza- 
tions, This, even if you find that some of 
them, because of previous commitments of 
one kind or another, cannot pay any special 
attention to Library Week itself during the 
current year’s observance. Just because it is 
going to happen, Library Week provides an 
entree. If the department stores’ windows 
are arranged for months in advance, and it’s 
too late for April, too bad. But in making 
yourself known to the proper executives, you 


may be able to find other ways in which the 
library may be made a part of their planning 
during the year. A publication may not be 
able to give you space right now; an organi 
zation may plan its programs a year in ad- 
vance. But you can emphasize that you are 
interested in them, not only in what they can 
do in Library Week itself. By becoming bet- 
ter acquainted with their total programs and 
objectives, you will discover ways in which 
emphasis on libraries and reading may be 
worked into them on a year-round basis. 

In planning your program, remember those 
175,000,000 wave lengths on which each 
American is tuned in to the world around 
him, the overlapping relationships, affilia- 
tions, and interests that affect him. Consider 
the patrons you already serve; the potential 
patrons you would like to serve; your trus- 
tees; the city, county, amd state officials who 
spend the taxpayers’ money according to their 
mandates. Each of these is a voter and a tax- 
payer. He may be also a parent, a union mem- 
ber, a businessman, a churchgoer, a Rotarian, 
the alumnus of a college, a stamp collector 
Through one channel or another you can 
hope to reach him, to tie the library and its 
services to one or another of his facets. The 
more avenues of approach you use, the better 
your chance of doing so. This is the year- 
round public relations challenge of National 


Library Week. 


Larry Barenfeld 


Sculptured paper design illustrative of the National Library Week slogan evoked muc/ 
favorable comment at the Brooklyn Public Library, where this display was placed in the 
lobby. The staff artist used sculpture and lacey construction paper of various colors. The 
background for the sleeping figures at left was an appropriate midnight blue, with a golden 
crescent moon. For the awake-and-reading figures at right, the background was a light blue 


sky with a brilliant red sun 


Blanket and sheet coverings were pale blue and white. Fles/ 


colors were used for flesh; hair alternated black and brown. Perspective was achieved by 
protruding faces and protruding hands clasping paper books. 
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School Public Relations 
Through the Library 


By Henry Lash 


OOKS ON PUBLIC RELATIONS for Amer- 
ica’s schools barely mention the school 
library. In one of the best of them, tucked 
away in a chapter on the school plant we find 
“a library of well-chosen books that is pleas- 
ing in appearance’’ listed among “the many 
features of a building that may augment its 
good impression on the public.’ And in this 
whole book on public relations that’s all the 
authors have to say about the library. 

As a librarian I resent this meager treat- 
ment, and I want to show here and now that 
the library can play a much bigger role in the 
school public relations program than the lit- 
erature on the subject would indicate. 


This matter of library housing, for in- 
stance, is but one potential in public relations 
through the school library. Library materials 
are another. And the librarian is a third. All 
three can be powerful forces for good public 
relations. 

The physical plant of the modern school 
library is often a natural showplace for the 
public. Centrally located, light, airy, and spa- 
cious it lends itself ideally for exhibits of 
many sorts; as a meeting place for certain 
civic organizations such as the PTA; and for 
visits by the public in general. If, then, the 
library is a natural showplace why not show 
it off? Books and libraries have always been 
associated in the public’s mind with schools 
and learning, so there is all the more reason 
why the administrator should make it a point 
to lead visitors to the school library. Chances 
are they will be most favorably impressed. 

Do parents examine books and other li- 
brary materials children bring home from 
school? They certainly do. And from these 
books, pamphlets, pictures, magazines, etc., 
parents form opinions about the school. Thus 
the librarian and the administrator must be 
careful in the selection and purchase of these 
library materials. If a book borders on the 
cheap and trashy, offends moral, racial, or re- 
ligious tastes, damage may be done to school 
public relations. By the same token if a 
parent picks up a carefully chosen book and is 


Henry Lash is Librarian of the Los Angeles, California, 
Trade-Technical Junior College Library. 
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impressed by its content his respect and con- 
fidence in the school is gained. 

Books go into the home as ambassadors of 
good will. As such they must, in the striped- 
trouser tradition of their calling, be well- 
dressed! What is the reaction of a parent 
picking up a dirty, battered, and torn school 
library book ? 

“Wouldn't you think with all the school 
taxes we pay they'd at least give the children 
books that are fit to handle? Look at this 
book: I tell you, the trouble with the schools 
today is they don’t teach the kids respect for 
public property!” 

Yes, when books go into the home as am- 
bassadors they should be well-dressed. 

What of the role the librarian herself plays 
in the public relations program? The school 
librarian meets every student in a personal 
situation that can set permanently the boy's or 
girl's opinion of the school. And of course 
what the pupils think of the school is tre- 
mendously important. 

“That mean, old, fussy librarian! I hate 
her! I hate school!” Here is one reaction. 

On the other hand it is easy to imagine a 
successful writer recalling his school days. 

“The most unforgettable character I ever met 
was Miss Haines, our school librarian. She had a 
love of children and a love and knowledge of books 
that flowed from her like torrents in spring. . . .’ 


The librarian’s influence for good public 
relations is not limited to the pupils. By the 
nature of her work she is supposed to know 
books and be able to discuss them. For this 
reason she is a welcome speaker at women’s 
clubs, church groups, etc. Local radio and 
television stations are also opportunities for 
the librarian who is a good speaker. 

The printed word is another means open 
to the school librarian for turning her know!- 
edge of books into good public relations. The 
preparation of bibliographies, book reviews 
in the local newspaper, articles in profession- 
al journals, and of course the local school 
paper—these are likely channels. 

There are various other ways in which the 
library and the librarian can foster good pub- 
lic relations. Even small matters such as fines 

(Continued on page 487) 
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Needed: Library Promotion 
By James 


AS A PART of a state annual library meeting, 

this writer and Mrs. Peter McHugh, 
publications consultant in the same library, 
collaborated on a publication designed to be 
of help to libraries of all sizes in their pro- 
motion problems. Our hope was that we could 
present some pertinent information, em- 
phasizing the fact that the characteristics 
which make libraries of various sizes similar 
are vastly more important than the features 
which divide them. Our fear was that of 
being obvious, indulging in clichés, under- 
statement, and in showing inadequate love for 
books because of a strong desire to promote 
their use. With this in mind, a questionnaire 
was sent to public librarians of our state ask- 
ing for suggestions as to their most pressing 
publicity problems, and requesting copies of 
successful library promotion. The responses 
indicated no homogeneity in the approaches 
of libraries to publicity, even within a state, 
and certainly no great unanimity in accepting 
the fundamental importance of this phase of 
public library service. 

Our amateurish efforts succeeded at least 
to the extent that they provided sufficient labor 
to give birth to our publication, baptized by 
the state library association (financially, at 
least), and sold nationally at $1 each to the 
point where supply is now almost exhausted 
This package, named Publicity on a Shoe- 
string, Your Mone y's W orth thy uah Library 
Promotion was, although far from perfect, all 
that we hoped it would be—a statement of a 
strong belief in the values of library promo- 
tion, and some guides to implementing it 
all this from novices presently at work in pub- 
lic libraries. Because several copies of the 
publication are on deposit in the American 
Library Association headquarters library, 
available for loan, no attempt will be made 
here to elaborate on the contents. Rather, a 
few highlights, inflammatory comments, and 
flotsam are recorded with modesty and with a 
hope that the “Shoestring” will be read by 
those interested in its entirety. 

The public library cannot succeed without 
an alert, continuous, planned presentation of 
those materials and services which are its life 
blood. That there are many established rea- 
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sons for the use of planned publicity in busi- 
ness and industry today can have es« aped the 
awareness of no living adult. Even so, less 
has been seen of this tec hnique in public serv- 
ice, possibly due to the lack of understanding 
by administrators and policy makers in our 
libraries, rather than by the taxpaying public 
frequently cited as the barrier. 

We in the public library have overlooked 
one of the basic differences distinguishing the 
library from other public agencies. This is 
that we deal in a commodity, a commodity 
from which all of our service emanates. The 
utilization of all modern methods of mer- 
chandising can be nothing less than basic to 
the delivery to our public of the books, rec- 
ords, pamphlets, magazines, newspapers, and 
information which we are charged with the 
responsibility of disseminating. Surely our 
investments in staff (we all have someone 
working in the library) and in materials (the 
poorest library acquires some new material 
each year) cry out for more attention than 
that which is given by a sloppily done, dup 
licated notice. It is unthinkable to imagine 
citizens being unaware of the fact that fire and 
police stations are available to them in time of 
need. The library, in its singular position as 
the one community agency in constant service 
of the entire population, should be as well- 
known to its constituents. 

There seem to be several reasons for the 
faltering or complete failure of library pub 
licity: lack of know-how, lack of desire on the 
part of the library administration, lack of 
funds or perhaps negligence in their use, and 
even a fear that there is something vulgar or 
improper in the library's being alive! 

We need look no further than our smallest 
communities to see the results of successful 
publicity and promotion—fine new schools, 
gleaming water spheroids, modern sewage 
pumping stations, and sparkling new fire 
fighting equipment. In the face of this, we 
cannot throw up our hands and sigh that we 
are really not as important as sewage systems ! 
It seems unbelievable in an era of abundance 
and an all-time high in our standard of living 
that the public library should list quietly its 
old clunker duplicating machine, a few 
stamps, and some periodic, stagnant, repeti- 
tive, and monotonous newspaper releases as 
its program of “public awareness.” 
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Our promotion programs should have as 
their aim the widest possible dissemination of 
information about our library resources, im- 
plemented by all the media of communication 
available. Our programs should be not to 
defend the library's existence, but to strength- 
en it. A well-rounded program of publicity, 
channeled where possible through a single 
staff member, will usually be the most effec- 
tive. The time and money for this work must 
be budgeted. 

Who will carry on the publicity program? 
Frequently, there is some staff member with 
unallocated, unadmitted 
skills along these lines! Where this is not 
true, careful probing into the community will 
almost always produce some citizen with the 
necessary qualifications for the work. Your 
state's school of journalism may also have 
suggestions to make regarding available per- 
sonnel in the community. This new library 
promoter, whether a staff regular or otherwise, 
must have complete information regarding the 
library's operation, and other 
pertinent data. 


undiscovered, or 


statistics, 
Considerable attention is given in the 
“Shoestring’’ publication to cooperating with, 
and utilizing to the fullest, the local news- 
paper, an invaluable ally in library promotion. 
We are reminded to keep the news releases 
fresh, timely, and—most important—to keep 
them frequent. Well-prepared copy will al- 
ways get a better reception than hard-to-read 
penciled notes. Stories should follow the 
newspaper's style for spelling, punctuation, 
and general tone, remembering that the better 
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the story's preparation, the more likely its 
chance for publication. 

Library publications, direct mail, use of 
photographs, radio and television programs 
and announcements, and talks on behalf of 
the library are all established as effective pro- 
motional devices for the library. Attractive 
displays are always effective. A few points of 
caution in presenting publicity: 

Avoid references to “shy” patrons in publicizing 
no-fine weeks, and so forth. Adjectives of this type 
are always unfortunate in their subtle suggestion of 
abnormality in library use or users. 

In talks, never tell a group how “cheap” library 
service is, remembering that good library service is 
economical, but never cheap. 

Audiences tend to get a bit drowsy if subjected to 
too prolonged a barrage of circulation statistics 

Always have materials to distribute to groups 


which you are addressing—do not leave them 


empty-handed 

You can never be too basic in providing informa- 
tion about the library since the things people don't 
know about libraries continue to outweigh the facts 
in their possession of such service, 

While being generally opposed to oaths, we 
asked only one in our publication: that we will 
include proudly in our plans for the forth- 
coming year an expenditure of money for the 
publication:and promotion items necessary to 
give adequate notice to our patrons of the 
vastness of the library resources available to 
them. And in addition, why not think about 
a tangible budget item equal to the amount 
spent on building maintenance, for example? 

Our nation’s great “public book business’ 
is growing. Let us use every device at our 
command to make the public library equal to 
the demands of a dynamic society. 


Ss 8 
SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS 
(Continued from page 485) 

and overdue notices play a part here. The li- 
brarian must avoid getting too rough over 
these annoying aspects of library work. Often 
she must temper discipline with kindness and 
understanding, and she will find that the 
pennies lost in library fines may pay off later 
in good public relations. Charging library fees 
must be studied carefully, too; for here again 
there is a chance of creating bad feeling. 

The school library and its functions link up 
closely with the public relations program; 
everything from a little overdue slip, a book- 
mark with the school library's name printed 
on it, to the whole physical library itself—all 
these things speak to the student and the 
community. 

Administrators and librarians should be 
fully aware of this soft but ubiquitous voice 
of the school library, and help keep it raised 
for good public relations. 
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Librarians’ Bane: a Confession 
By James Steel Smith 


OST OF THE LAW-ABIDING and law-keep- 
ing elements of society have never wor- 
ried about me, have never considered me a 
threat to social efficiency and justice. But li- 
brarians have for years been upset by my 
behavior, and most of them seem to have felt 
it advisable to keep me under close surveil- 
lance—in the words of one of them, to “watch 
that fellow like a hawk.”” At present, after a 
vigorous effort to put all my library affairs in 
order, I feel momentarily less suspect, less 
“watched,” than I usually do, and this slight 
relaxing of tension has made me specially 
aware of the strange situation that has been 
normal for most of the book-reading years of 
my life. Maybe this is a good time for an 
unangry look at my deplorable relations with 
libraries and librarians. 

Of what crimes have I, as a constant user of 
public and college libraries, been guilty (I 
mean “‘accused"’) ? So many that I have some- 
times come to believe—mistakenly, of course 
—that librarians were in a conspiracy to get 
me to quit using libraries. So many that I am 
sure the librarians in their turn have occa- 
sionally wondered whether I might have or- 
ganized a one-man campaign against the 
survival of the library as a cultural institution. 

One of my most frequent offenses, since my 
earliest borrowing days, has been the request- 
ing of permission to take out some book I am 
not supposed to take out. As an elementary 
school pupil, I kept asking for books the 
embarrassed librarians had to tell me were not 
for me until I “grew up to be a big high school 
student’; that hurdle I got over by suggesting 
“a good book" to my parents and having 
them check it out on one of their cards. When 
I finally gained access to the adult section 
many of the books which I felt I had to read 
seemed to be on the “O” or “R” shelves— 
again, restricted. Anderson's Winesburg, 
Ohio, Dreiser's Sister Carrie, Hemingway's 
The Sun Also Rises, Cabell’s Jurgen—these 
and others involved special requests. The li- 
brarians sensibly granted such requests, real- 
izing, I suppose, that if this bookish boy did 
not satisfy his curiosity through superior 
pieces of writing, he would do so with in- 
ferior stuff. Still, I can now see, with the 
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wisdom of years, that, although they could not 
well disapprove of omniverous reading, they 
must have hated to see me coming. Their 
smiles were the hypocrisy of dedicated public 
servants. And later, in college libraries, li- 
brarians continued to smile weakly when, in- 
terested in knowing more about Burns’ tavern 
activities and companions, I asked for The 
Merrie Muses of Caledonia, a request which 
had to be passed along, through intricate 
channels, as far as the desk of the university 
provost—or when I wanted a book presum- 
ably resting on the shelves of a small college 
library long way off. 

This kind of troublemaking, however, I 
consider mild—really not a sin, except against 
librarians who don’t want any problems, ever. 
Such requests for service would seem to be 
entirely legitimate nusiances. 

But from here on, my sins—-or errors—of 
omission and commission become more seri- 
ous. It is these which have given innumerable 
librarians justifiable gripes. 

First, I take out too many books from too 
many libraries. I do not try to dodge limits on 
numbers of books one may borrow from 

ublic libraries, but I cannot resist the lure of 
book titles, and I keep checking out more 
before returning those already out, with the 
result that my public-library book collection 
becomes larger and larger—and the public 
library's, smaller and smaller. In college li- 
braries, where limits on number of books one 
can check out and on length of borrowing 
period are often waived for professors, I have 
even a harder time refraining from building 
up a large library of borrowed books. The 
result of this one-way flow is a sort of tem- 
porary monopoly—and this monopolistic as- 
pect of my library dealings I heartily disap- 
prove of. Cumulative borrowing, moreover, 
makes it impossible for me to keep track of my 
borrowed holdings, and this confusion leads 
to a second source of poor library relations: 
overdue books. 

I let books run overdue—far, far overdue. 
If it is a 24-hour reserve book in a college 
library, it comes in 24 hours late; if a 7-day 
book, I unwittingly keep it 14 days; if a 2- 
week loan, then a month or two. Of course, 
this may well be considered as rough on me as 
it is on a library; I have contributed hundreds 
of dollars in fines to building up the book 
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collections of many fine libraries. Still, in a 
sense this practice keeps books out of circula- 
tion; also, I make it necessary for libraries to 
hire more accountants. And certainly one’s 
bringing in great quantities of overdue books 
all at once cannot add to the peace of mind of 
librarians. Nor to mine either. I become 
overwhelmed by the price I must pay for my 
dilatoriness, get cranky in a repressed, under- 
ground way, grumble out my hurt feelings, 
further ruffle the already ruffled feelings of 
the lady or gentleman dutifully checking all 
the overdue dates in a dozen or so books—and 
so we may drift into a tired argument in which 
two people, uneasily aware each is only partly 
in the right, try to obliterate that awareness by 
becoming more indignant on the points where 
each feels strongest. 

But with the next item we get into the 
category of activities that by no stretch of the 
imagination can be considered even a partial 
good in the eyes of librarians. This fourth sin 
is the losing of books. 

I have lost books, my own as well as those 
of libraries, in every conceivable way—and in 
some ways I never did understand. As a stu- 
dent, I left and lost them in classrooms, ham- 
burger joints, movie theaters, and football 
stadiums. As a college teacher, I lose them in 
classrooms and committee rooms. I seldom 
use a bus or streetcar or train, but when I do 
I leave a book or two behind me. (I hope this 
data does not serve to reinforce the entirely 
untenable notion that college professors are 
specially absentminded; some of my least 
absentminded friends are professors.) I have 
lost so many books in stores that sometimes I 
wonder how many people have opened their 
purchases of cheese, bath salts, and sports 
shirts only to find a very bad eighteenth-cen- 
tury novel or an analysis of propaganda. 

Early in my book-borrowing (or losing) 
career I lost a number of public-library books 
by fire—a small conflagration that burned up 
the kitchen where my books were ne 
Since then the losing-mediums have been re- 
markably varied. As a freshman and sopho- 
more in college I crossed a bay daily on my 
way to classes; the specially large number of 
books missed on those trips I can attribute 
only to loss by water. Several library pam- 
phlets have been lost in paper; they were 
contributed with hearty generosity to paper 
drives. One book got lost in sand at the beach 
(a little boy buried it and then could not say 
where) but was later recovered (another little 
boy dug it up and brought it to the librarian, 
who from that time seemed to shudder lightly 
whenever she met me). 
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Now, I have never tried to dodge payment 
(although I have desperately striven to post- 
pone it, in the wistful hope that the book 
would turn up), and so my losing books has 
not been a complete loss to libraries. Still, 
there are “OP” and other obstacles to replac- 
ing a book, and I have been made fully aware 
by earnest, unhappy librarians that there is a 
great deal of trouble and expense involved in 
replacing a lost book. Whenever I lose a 
library book I feel innocent and criminal at 
the same time. Such a confused state of mind 
does not make the explanation sound very 
convincing to long-suffering librarians. 

I here plead guilty to a couple of book 
“crimes” related to losing books but usually 
resulting in the eventual recovery of the book 

after, of course, much searching and much 
writing of cards, etc.: 1) taking the books to 
the wrong library, and 2) lending the library 
books I have borrowed. 

Apparently I have a special knack for turn- 
ing books into new channels—college library 
books into the city library, and city library 
books into the college library; private lending- 
library books into the city or college library, 
and city- or college-library books into the 
lending library. Maybe one reason this so 
easily happens is that at the moment of return 
of books, the librarian and I are usually so 
engrossed in the settlement of old and present 
problems that we do not realize we are creat- 
ing new ones. It happens so easily—and can 
be so difficult to work out satisfactorily—or 
at all! 

The process of borrowing and returning 
books becomes, of course, more complicated if 
the borrower also becomes a lender, which I 
am prone to do and which I nearly always re- 
gret doing. A friend and I talk about a book 
which he has not read; so I suggest, “Why 
don’t you take it along and read it? Bring it 
back to me when you're through.” This offer 
is customarily followed by a little ritual about 
its being a library book and about his being 
sure to get it back to me before the due-date. 
Then we promptly forget about my ever hav- 
ing taken it out in the first place. He does not 
have on his mind the job of getting it into a 
library, and I have no book to remind me to 
return it. So it becomes a “lost book.’’ Gen- 
erally such books at last find their way back to 
me—that is, when my friend moves. This 
whole process occurs so naturally and in such 
an atmosphere of good will, it would seem 
easy to explain it. But I never seem able to do 
this. The librarian looks puzzled, then 
alarmed, then incredulous, then angry, then 
despairing, then puzzled, then alarmed—and 
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so on through an emotional cycle by now very 
familiar to me. 

If a librarian has been pushed this far, she 
will probably not see anything at all touching 
or appealing about one’s turning in his own 
books (by mistake, of course) to the public or 
college library. Indeed, when I have dropped 
some of my own volumes down the smooth 
slot marked LEAVE BOOKS HERE, I have had 
the books returned to me with a look of about- 
to-blow-up somberness. Apparently the li- 
brarian finds it hard enough to manage the 
library's books, without trying to cope with 
my somewhat scrambled book affairs. 

All the foregoing violations of library order 
and propriety primarily involve the time fac- 
tor. They are matters of getting books back 
sometime or ever. There is a kind of crime, 
however, which centers on the physical ma- 
terials, the books themselves—their binding, 
printing, pictures, etc. And although prob- 
lems of this sort have arisen less frequently, I 
have not been able to avoid them entirely. 

I envy people who read only at a desk or 
table and without anything more than a book 
to consider at one time—no food or drink or 
rain. But I am of that peculiar breed that 
reads almost instinctively, in any place at any 
time under almost any conditions. That is why 
I have sometimes had to return, with 


apol- 
ogies, books whose pages showed cot 
spots or squashed mosquitos, a soup stain 
(reading at meals I have always found good 


for the head and bad for the book), a soap 
smear (shaving and reading can, unfortu- 
nately, be attempted simultaneously), mud 
spatters (the rainy season is hard on books), 
or paint spots (I paint watercolors in the same 
room where I do most of my reading). The 
hazards which any book must run in the hand 
of a constant reader are numerous and grave. 
Several years ago, when my daughter was 
small, the damages to library books became so 
common, even to the point of superimposition 
of one damage on another, through the com- 
bined activities of child and father that I felt 
self-conscious everytime I walked past a li- 
brary or a librarian. Still, most librarians are 
sentimental about children, and I discovered 
they were not nearly so hard on me for a 
damaged book if I could give some evidence 
of its being child-damaged, not father-dam- 
aged. My daughter has reached an age when 
she makes in her book-reading the same kinds 
of unfortunate markings and blotchings I 
might make; so no longer can I share the 
blame with her. In fact, I sometimes find 
myself being held responsible for peanut 
butter she dropped. This I consider unjust. 
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But there is another kind of physical book- 
damage which librarians hold to be much less 
forgivable and which, with qualifications, I 
admit to. It is what is called “marking up a 
book.” I have discovered that for many li- 
brarians ‘marking up a book”’ bears no analy- 
sis in terms of degree or motivation. For them 
the underlining of several impressive passages 
or the jotting of a word in the margin is no 
worse and no better than the wild crayon- 
hieroglyphics of the very young or the corny 
cartoons of the immature adolescent. So now 
I have become resigned to receiving a scolding 
and sometimes economic punishment for the 
comparatively infrequent, but still persisting, 
underlinings and marginal checks and brief 
annotations which I may have forgotten to 
erase before returning the book. All I can do 
is comfort myself with the thought that I 
intended to return the book undefiled. Mak- 
ing resolutions not to write or underline in 
borrowed books has not been markedly suc- 
cessful, for note-joting has become a habit 
with me; I do it and do not think about it. It 
is a way of reading. And so I shall always be 
in some degree a book criminal—maybe not as 
bad a one as I once was, but still that vicious 
thing, a “bookmarker.”” I can only be thank- 
ful that I do not have the equally uncontrol- 
lable impulse of some heavy and scholarly 
readers of my acquaintance to tear a book into 
sections, the easier to deal with the relevant or 
gutty parts of it. 

In this catalog of crimes I have not men- 
tioned relatively minor causes of dismay 
among librarians, such as leaving important or 
even unimportant letters in books or unin- 
tentionally garbling the information which I 
put down about self and book on the take-out 
card. These can be compounded with more 
serious errors to cause anger, blowups, real 
crises at checkout desks—but in themselves 
they are not major sources of turmoil. 


I have not held back in the presentation of 
this list of library offenses. On the other hand, 
I have not boasted about them; after all, there 
is nothing to boast about in setting up handi- 
caps in the way of one of our most valuable 
public services. Nor have I been seeking to 
escape responsibility for them. I have merely 
tried to describe them—and so remind the 
library user that he is sinful and the librarian 
that it is human to sin, and that perhaps the 
sin may be slightly palliated if it be accom- 
panied by virtues—say, the strange combina- 
tion of impulses that forces a minority of 
Americans to make nuisances of themselves 


over books. 
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The Other Side of the Fence 


By Alec Ross 


T HAS BEEN ALMOST TWO YEARS NOW since 

I left library pastures for the world of 
teaching and those years. have been interest- 
ing, rewarding, and frustrating beyond all 
measure. Three years as head of acquisitions 
at the University of Kansas Library had given 
me the most valuable training imaginable in 
coping with the demands of the teacher, no 
matter what his rank in the academic hier- 
archy. There's something about a librarian 
that rankles a teacher, and I suppose that I 
was one of the most rankling librarians 
around. How many times I cried in a fit of 
desperation that if I were a teacher I would 
do such-and-such differently. The shoe 
now firmly ensconced on the other foot might 
well be used as the proverbial boot, for the 
librarians now rankle me and have often been 
heard to murmur that if they were teachers 
they wouldn't behave as does so-and-so—the 
so-and-so in this case being me. 

Have I forgotten what librarians have to 
go through in culling the shelves, weeding 
their stock, selecting and ordering the tools 
of education? Not on your life, I haven't! 
But now I realize what the teacher must go 
through in order to live up to his end of the 
bargain. A few examples will illustrate. 

All instructors, the memo from the librar- 
ian read, must have their book requests for 
spring semester in by the end of January in 
order to have all materials processed by mid- 
February. Now I've sent out so many similar 
memos in my day that I know exactly what 
procedures must be gone through in order to 
meet the deadline from the librarian’s side. 
I remember having the order typists working 
overtime to push through the buying proc- 
esses. I remember the receiving clerks ankle 
deep in packing, getting the newly-arrived 
books ready for checking and I recall the 
indignation of the catalogers when every book 
arrived with a “rush” slip. Yes, I remember; 
I made a mental note to take care of my re- 
quests to the library next morning without 
fail. So three weeks later, when I 
discovered the memo still in its pristine con- 
dition under a pile of grade sheets and at- 
tendance cards, I was forced to excuse, if not 
condone, the teacher. Me. 


_ Alec Ross is Chairman of the Speech and Drama Activi- 
ties at Menlo College, Menlo Park, California, 
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Why? Simple. Between teaching, prepar- 
ing lectures, interviews with students who did 
or did not cheat on their examinations, con- 
ferences with irate parents as to why John 
was failing when brother Bill had had no 
trouble at all with a similar course at a dis- 
similar school, the teacher can forget. And 
not only forget but actually hit the point 
of day-to-day no return. Do it tomorrow, or 
the day after, but there’s a free moment now 

—head for the coffee shop. 

Of course, teaching in a junior college is 
not the same thing as being part of a univer- 
sity where research and libraries are more im- 
portant than food and drink. Teaching in a 
junior college is rolling up sleeves and trying 
to bring students up to “transfer level’’ when 
the concepts of books and research—and quite 
often even thinking—are ignored if not for- 
gotten. To get a student into a library is 
often a major undertaking. To have more 
than one book there when he does arrive can 
be destructive of the whole process of teach- 
ing. So the librarian is burdened with what 
would ordinarily be the teacher's job and the 
teacher forgets to answer the memos calling 
for book orders or survey of holdings or even 
a kind word now and then. 

I'm on good terms with our librarian. We 
nod, we speak, we smile. We appreciate each 
other's row and we'd like to help out with 
each other's hoe from time to time. But how ? 
When the basic problems come up we're on 
different sides of the fence. We're not at war, 
but there’s a kind of armed truce. Does it 
have to be this way? Yes, it does, for the 
differences in opinion as to classifying, cata- 
loging, analyzing, filing, etc., are healthy dif- 
ferences and mark the division between active 
and passive educational programs 

I feel sorry for our librarian for not only 
can I argue in library terms when necessary 
but I can go against all the training and cher- 
ished beliefs of the library profession if I'm 
trying to sell a given point. Call it the other 
side of the fence or greener pastures; the dif- 
ferences are there. The same goal and differ- 
ent methods mark the trail. The destination ? 
Perhaps an end to fences or a widened ex- 
panse of pastures. Perhaps a new world 
where the teacher will also be a librarian to 
join with the librarian who has always been 
a teacher. 
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The Recalcitrant Patron 
By a Librarian 


T™ ARTICLE will not be prefaced by that 

note of caution found in many novels 
that any resemblance to any person living or 
dead is only coincidence, for the librarians 
mentioned are ones I've met and the anecdotes 
are true. I will not name nor even place any 
of the libraries in their geographical locations, 
nor call any of the libraries by name—but I 
could. I would, too, but I like to read too 
much to be blackballed by the libraries of 
which I write, and I'd like my friends in the 
profession to remain my friends. 

I have something to say about library rules 
and library service. I speak as an ex-librarian, 
if there is such a thing. Perhaps I should call 
myself an unemployed librarian, though I 
hasten to add I am gainfully employed in 
another unrelated field. Not really unrelated 
either, because I am married to a librarian and 
that is a very close relationship. You can see 
from these statements that I really am a li- 
brarian, because I can not make a simple 
statement. I have to qualify it, because I 
learned long ago that there ate two sides to 
every question and librarians don’t take sides. 

In listing my complaints I probably should 
probe deep for hidden meanings, for perhaps 
I don’t really mean what I say. After all I 
heard a librarian explain once (in a public 
meeting, too) that ‘we must listen to what 
people say they want, but we must not hurry 
to give them what they say they want. We 
must give them what we, the librarians, decide 
they really want.” (Unexpressed needs per- 
haps?) Being people as well as librarians 
how we are then able to ascertain what others 
really want, I'm not sure. To me that’s a 
paradox. But all hidden meanings or unex- 
pressed needs aside, I, as a patron, think I 
would like librarians to change some of their 
rules and improve their service. 

To get to the point—at last. I am a library 
patron who was a librarian. As a librarian 
I was sure rules were necessary, but as a pat- 
ron I resent them. I dislike paying out money, 
for example. I am asked to pay five or ten 
cents when I forget my card. I have to pay 
to reserve a book. I have to pay fines, too. 
I won't go into that except to say that if you 
think it'll help me to remember the date my 
books are due the next time, it won't. I have 
to pay ten cents for a rental book when I 
know I'll have it back in a day. I’m also mild- 
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Turned Patron 


ly annoyed, to put it mildly, by one library I 
atronize because all new books are rental 
ks. I've read all their older titles, or all in 
which I am interested. Is the library trying 
to make money off of me? After all, I pay 
taxes. The fact that I don’t happen to pay any 
taxes in that particular town mitigates my dis- 
pleasure not one bit. I'ma patron, remember ? 
Because I love to read I always take home 
an armload of books. I go to the desk in those 
libraries having 7-day collections and what 
do I hear? “I'm sorry you are limited to one 
7-day book” or two or three as the case may 
be. If libraries are going to have rules, let 
them post them in large letters. Of course if 
I have more than one card with me, I can 
have the specified number on each card. | 
need a larger family. There are only two of 
use. This reminds me of the time when I had 
my mother take out a library card so that I 
could read from the adult collection. The 
librarian was well aware that my mother didn’t 
read that trash. (This library had books by 
Grace Livingston Hill so I didn't need to 
skip that stage in my reading development. ) 
The librarian let me have them, though. By 
all means let us stick to the rules, if not to 
the spirit in which they were made. ‘Let 
you,” that is, not “let us’; I’m only a patron. 
Libraries stress the idea of service. I had 
the impression when I was in the profession 
that at the patrons all librarians smiled and 
never got riled. I have seldom been smiled at 
in my role as patron. Few have actually 
frowned, but certainly there have been more 
serious countenances than happy ones. Don't 
grin, ladies and gentlemen, but at least look 
pleasant. Don't contemplate your low salaries 
or your heavy work load as you wait on me; 
just think upon the undeniable fact that this 
patron is giving you an opportunity to earn 
the salary you are getting. I remember once 
asking for a library periodical. I didn’t think 
it was necessary to identify myself with “once 
upon a time I too was a librarian.” If I had, 
it might have helped alleviate the lady's ob- 
vious distress because she wasn’t too sure on 
whose desk that current copy was. You see, if 
I hadn't been a librarian once, I would have 
interpreted her look as one of active dislike, 
rather than the dismay I'm sure it must have 
been. Invariably too when I ask if a certain 
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title is on order, I am asked if I have checked 
the card catalog. I always have, but I should 
preface my request with a complete rundown 
on the search I've made. I realize that, Ac- 
tually, it's not the questions librarians ask 
which irritate me, but the annoyed and long- 
suffering tone of voice with which librarians 
ask them. 

Why do libraries have registration? As a 
librarian I know all the answers you're able 
to give. As a patron I’m not one bit knowl- 
edgeable. I am asked to give a reference who 
is in the city directory. Never having both- 
ered to check my friends against the list, I try 
to recall if anyone I know is a lifelong resi- 
dent. All the fuss might be worth it, but I've 
never worked in a library where anyone 
checked to see if the reference was in the 
city directory. (I guess I broke rules as a li- 
brarian too.) Then there’s all that business 
of a temporary card which I am only allowed 
to use so many times. Those librarians had to 
break their own rule, because my permanent 
card took weeks to arrive. It got lost in the 
shuffle, I guess. 

Speaking of shuffle, take a good look at 
your circulation desks, librarians. Often they 
are so cluttered that the patron thinks it’s a 
work area, not meant for him. Among the 
things I've seen at one time on one desk are 
a vase of flowers, all kinds of mimeographed 
lists, a “good” book on display, card files, all 
kinds of stamp pads, pencils, piles of books, 
and p-slips spread out for some purpose a 
patron wouldn’t know. Remember that a pat- 
ron often receives his only impression of the 
kind of service you give at the circulation 
desk. One day I walked up to the desk where 
just a moment before the librarian had been 
checking out books for another patron. (That 
was a busy day.) I noticed the relatively clear 
space so I set my books down. In the mean- 
time the librarian had moved to another part 
of the desk to stand in front of lots of little 
cards (3x5’s) she was working on. 

“Will you step over here please?’ she 
asked. I appreciated the “please,” so I stepped 
over, but why couldn't she have done the step- 
ping? There was a stamp pad and pencils 
where I'd been standing, and she would not 
have had to do the fast shuffle with the cards. 
The service that time at least was prompt. 
You'd not believe, or prefer not to, the num- 
ber of times I have stood at circulation desks 
and waited while the staff conversed together. 
Sometimes it has been pages who have made 
me wait, but remember I'm a patron and to me 
a page is a librarian. 
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To call the library on the telephone is some- 
times as rewarding as library publicity would 
have me believe, but sometimes it’s not, too. 

“Hold the line,” the librarian says and I 
hold it—and hold it. One day I held it for 
half an hour (I timed it) while she double- 
checked a magazine reference I had given 
her. I even told her in which index I'd found 
it listed. Frankly I think she just forgot me, 
but she could have apologized when she final- 
ly recalled that line Peing held. I could have 
hung up, but I was curious to see if she'd ever 
come back. 

And there is the librarian (this happens in 
person and on the telephone), who says, “I 
couldn't find out just what kinds of hats the 
Swami wear, but I did find out about their 
dresses."’ That was not my question. I knew 
about the dresses. I tried to tell her so, but 
she insisted on reading me everything she had 
found about dresses. I have the strong sus- 
picion she had me labelled as an ungrateful 
patron, because I didn’t go into raptures over 
the information she gave me. If you can't 
find it, just say so. (This is the only place in 
the article where I have disguised the question. 
I want to protect the innocent—me. )_ 

I'd like to cite another example of what | 
call poor service. This has not been repeated 
often, but what about the librarian who asks, 
“Do you know where I might find it?” I got 


this response once when I called to ask for the 
address of a large labor union's national head- 
quarters. I did know. I told her, and lo! she 
found it! 

Another pet -— of mine is the librarian 


who recommends a book with ‘I know you'll 
like this.” How can she be so positive? When 
I ask, “Have you read it?’’ she answers, “No, 
but I read the reviews." I've watched li- 
brarians leaving for home for more years than 
I like to admit to, but there are few who carry 
books home with them. I understand, how- 
ever, that there are libraries where librarians 
are allowed to read on library time. I never 
worked in one of them. And what about the 
librarians who so heartily recommend how-to- 
do-it books, but when they want to make 
something call in a workman or ask their 
friends for advice and help? 

I'm straying, though. This is not a li- 

brarian’s comment on libraries and librari- 
ans.... 
Much has been written by librarians on li- 
brary terminology and its obtuseness. I add a 
note as a patron. One of my friends, who 
seldom reads, and is a stranger to the book 
world, called the library at my suggestion to 
ask if they had a certain title. 
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“We don’t have it. Is it a reissue?” 

“TI said no,”” my friend told me later, “but 
I'm not at all sure what she meant. It was just 
a mystery someone told me I'd like.” I at- 
tempted to explain, but then I'm the one who 
nearly quit library school the first day when a 
eran talked about “bibliographies of 

ibliographies.”’ Previous to library school I'd 
served for three years at a public service desk 
and no one had ever asked me for a bib- 
liography of bibliographies, nor even a bib- 
liography. I did know what a booklist was! 

“Where do I go from here”’ is the question 
I should have asked in some large depart- 
mentalized libraries. I've been sent to three 
departments for an answer to one question. 
(This was before I became a librarian, of 
course.) And those libraries which do not put 
up signs designating the various departments, 
and those libraries which have nothing out on 
the walk, or in the yard, or above the door 
designating them as libraries, would in a 
competitive field be out of business. 

I know why the NEW BOOKS SHELF always 
seems to contain the same titles that were 
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there months before, but as a patron I get 
frustrated by the new book shelf which has no 
new books on it. Libraries which use plastic 
covers have spoiled me for all the ones which 
do not. When I choose a book, take it to the 
desk, and watch as the librarian strips the 
jacket off, my reaction is, “What a dull-look- 
ing book I selected.” (You will notice I'm 
still enough of a librarian not to say it aloud 
to her.) 


What about library displays meant, I as- 
sume, to attract my notice? When I see the 
same display week after week after week, | 
stop looking. When you do manage to find 
time to change it, I'll probably never notice it 
Why are libraries loath to buy display ma 
terials? I've seen so much paper with thumb 
tack marks from another display. (I even 
questioned that parsimony as a librarian.) 


To sum up. I love libraries. I love books 
But I'd rather work in a library than be a 
patron of many of them. (I know from ex 
perience that librarians do not obey their own 
rules—some don't even charge out their 


books!) 
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Simplified TV Programming 


By Irwin Sexton 


A SMALL OR MEDIUM-SIZED LIBRARY can 
use television as a public relations me- 
dium without elaborate programming involv- 
ing more preparation time than most staffs 
are able to give to it. In St. Joseph, Missouri 
(population 79,855), we had read with envy 
about the TV programs of larger libraries 
and regretted that we were missing out on a 
valuable public relations opportunity. 
Opportunity did come knocking on the 
door, however, or rather, in the modern man- 
ner, telephoned. Esther Donat, who was in- 
itiating a woman's program on the local sta- 
tion, KFEQ, asked the librarian if he would 
appear on her program once a week to talk 
about new books. The librarian accepted and 
found it one of the most satisfying of his ac- 
tivities, although there were times when he 
thought, “What will I talk about today ?” 
The general pattern of the library's part of 
the show was an extremely simple one. The 
librarian showed the books to Mrs. Donat 


with brief comments, a sentence or two, about: 


each one. On occasion she would ask for fur- 
ther comments or react as patrons do with 
“How interesting,” or “I'd like to read that.” 
If the title were a particularly interesting or 
unusual one, more time would be spent on it. 
An attempt was made to be quite specific about 
the contents. A fact or statistic, an anecdote 
or some other concrete illustration of the 
book's content was given. There was no re- 
hearsal for this program and as a result there 
was a great deal of spontaneity. Mrs. Donat 
may have asked for the titles, or glanced at 
them before the program, but even this was 
not always the case. 

The show was an hour long and the time 
allowed for the library's portion of the show 
would vary from 5 to 15 minutes. At times 
other features would take more time and the 
librarian would have only 5 of the 15 minutes 
planned. This acted in reverse too and often 
he would have 15 minutes rather than the 10 
originally scheduled. Occasionally another 
guest on the show might be asked to sit in on 
the library's presentation. At times the librar- 
ian was interviewed in the hostess’ kitchen, 
where she was demonstrating a recipe. Flex- 
ibility was the keynote and added to the in- 
terest—at least for the librarian. 


Irwin Sexton is Librarian of the St. Joseph, Missouri, 
Public Library. 
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Very early in the series the librarian decided 
not to limit his selection to new books nor to 
specific subjects. Rather, he attempted to 
bring a variety of books appealing to many 
interests. In one program the range might be 
from WRITING FOR PROFIT to IF YOU LIVE 
WITH LITTLE CHILDREN and ESTABLISHING 
YOUR OWN BUSINESS. There were times when 
one subject would be emphasized, but one or 
two other titles on different subjects would 
usually be mentioned as well. 

Despite the fact this was a woman's pro- 
gram, no emphasis was put on the obvious 
subjects like home decoration, cooking, and 
sewing as these subjects were being covered 
on the show itself. New titles on these sub- 
jects were mentioned, of course. Books meant 
primarily for men were also introduced, for 
the librarian has a strong belief in the in- 
fluence of women, and was sure the wives 
would #n turn recommend them to their hus- 
bands. He questioned his wisdom when he 
strongly recommended a book for husbands 
on home maintenance one spring, wondering 
if his own wife would follow the suggestion! 
A book for children was included in each 
program. Asa result Mrs. Donat began to use 
them as her story-time books on a TV chil- 
dren’s program at another time. 

Before Christmas it was pointed out that 
the library had telephone books and director- 
ies from other cities which could be helpful in 
ascertaining addresses. Also at this season 
of the year the best way to open new books 
(received as Christmas gifts) was demon- 
strated and the care of books was discussed. 

Various reference books, such as concor- 
dances and atlases, were brought from time 
to time. Mileage books and other aids for 
planning vacations were also suggested in late 
spring and early summer. 

Four children, who regularly attended the 
library's preschool storyhours, appeared with 
the children’s librarian who told them a story. 
This was a most entertaining feature as the 
camera followed one child, who in typical 
fashion would roam around the room during 
the story but always came back to her chair, 
giving the appearance of listening intently 
all the while. 

In the spring how-to-do-it books for both 
husbands and wives appeared in every pro- 
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gram. Craft books of every kind for both 
adults and children were frequently discussed. 

The librarian brought out representatives 
of various other community agencies and 
talked about the books in their special fields. 
For example, the Boy Scout director talked 
about his work and the librarian about books 
for Scouts, asking the director for comments 
on their value and use. The value of pets for 
children was discussed by a child psychologist 
with the librarian citing titles from the psy- 
chology section as well as those on the care 
of pets. A man from the schools talked on 
speech difficulties and explained how parents 
could help their children overcome them by 
using the books which the librarian presented. 

To show new advances in the making of 
books the librarian brought microcards and 
microfilm. 

Any new book which had a local interest 
was always mentioned and examples of older 
titles, including histories, books by local au- 
thors, or books using St. Joseph or Missouri 
backgrounds were used frequently. 

New lists issued by the 7 were always 
mentioned and a supply left with the show's 
hostess so the audience could write for them. 

In addition to talking about books there was 
a definite effort made to explain the library's 
purpose, its operation, and its policies when- 
ever they could be introduced easily. For ex- 
ample, one program stressed book selection 
aids, showing the various magazines used, as 
a springboard for a discussion of the library's 
book selection policy. 

Books with a visual appeal, from a his- 
tory of church architecture to home decorat- 
ing, were always used. On particularly ex- 
pensive items it would be pointed out that 
their purchase was one of the functions of the 
library, which could buy, for the use of many, 
items most individuals could not easily afford. 

When the librarian could not appear on a 
show a member of the library board took his 
place and discussed books in his special field 
of interest. 

As the staff of the state library visited St. 
Joseph they too appeared on the program ex- 
plaining statewide services of their agency. 
Visiting librarians also were guests. 

— of guest appearances, for eight 
weeks the librarian brought out various rep- 
resentatives of social agencies and commu- 
nity groups, who either had something to 
contribute to ~ work or who were actively 
engaged in it. (This series is treated in some 
detail in an article entitled “Teleclinic for 
Program Planners” in Adult Leadership, 
October 1955.) The pattern of the series can 
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be shown by two examples: A psychologist 
from a child guidance center talked about his 
work and the fact that workers from the cen- 
ter would be glad to talk to other groups. 
The librarian then discussed various books on 
public speaking. At another session a repre- 
sentative from the League of Women Voters 
talked on “What Makes a Good Discussion” 
and the librarian presented related books. 

When books of poetry were included the 
hostess of the show, who had a special interest 
in poetry, would often browse through the 
book and read a poem from it. A selection 
would also be read from any book with a 
unique audio appeal, such as Anguish Lan- 
guish. 

All library programs were publicized. The 
summer reading game was explained and the 
first child to complete it was on one of the 
shows. One of the participants from the 
Great Books groups appeared and told why he 
found his group stimulating. A city map with 
bookmobile stops shown on it was used in 
talking about the bookmobile schedule and 
copies of the schedule were left at the station. 

Other activities at the library were also 
publicized on the program. When a secret 
door was made as an entrance to the storyhour 
room, the librarian mentioned it. This 
brought many adults with and without chil- 
dren to the library, wanting to see that secret 
door. (For those librarians interested, a sec- 
tion of shelving was hinged on one side, with 
the free side rolling on hidden book-truck- 
type casters. The case swung open to reveal a 
small opening 18” wide, 48” high—only big 
enough for children. ) 

Library patrons who had special interests 
often were guests. As a general rule best sell- 
ers were not included, but occasionally would 
be mentioned in answer to the question, 
“What books are most in demand?” 

Records—albums have exciting covers- 
were brought now and then and lists of new 
films were also shown. 

Near Labor Day the editor of the labor 
paper came with the librarian to talk about 
the history of labor and its present-day role 
in national affairs. One result of this program 
was that the editor in turn asked the librarian 
for write-ups of books on labor, which then 
appeared from time to time in his paper. 

During Employ Youth Week two pages 
from the library appeared rather than the li- 
brarian. They did an excellent job of discus- 
sing titles they had enjoyed. 

Any book on books is of interest to librar- 
ians and, from the response when they were 

(Continued on page 498) 
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When You're Asked to Review a Book 


By Calvin T. Ryan 


T= PERSON who can interestingly review 
a book before a group of intelligent lis- 
teners is likely to find himself or herself much 
in demand. Some organizations are employ- 
ing practiced reviewers, charging admission, 
and giving the proceeds to some worthy cause. 
If you are asked to review a book, find out 
at least three things before you begin prepa- 
ration. First ask the time allowed or expected. 
Reviews are unique in that they can come in 
so many different time-lengths, in so many 
different forms, and all of them can be suc- 
cessful. In the end, the time allowed will 
determine the type of review to give. 

The occasion may make a difference. Per- 
haps it is an anniversary. Perhaps it is in hon- 
or of some distinguished guest. Or it may 
be a program for Education week. You will 
need to be en rapport with your audience ; the 
more you know beforehand, the more success 
you will have in winning your listeners. 

The other information is obvious, yet nec- 
essary. Know your audience. Are they ac- 
customed to modern reviews, or any other 
kind, for that matter? Are they college grad- 
uates? Old or young? Or both? What is 
the chief purpose of the organization before 
which you are to speak ? 

If the book is not determined for you, 
select one in whose field you are already most 
widely acquainted. If it is nonfiction, it is 
hardly feasible to review a book on relativity, 
or the atomic bomb, unless you understand 
relativity and atomic energy. If you select 
fiction, determine its class—historical, stream- 
of-consciousness, sociological, or just plain 
Miracle of the Bells. To review Henry 
Martin Robinson's The Cardinal would re- 
quire a different approach, and a more cau- 
tious comment if the audience should be both 
Catholics and Protestants, than, let us say, 
C. Virgil Gheorghiu’s The Twenty-Fifth 
Hour, although the latter is an indictment of 
all western civilization. 

If the book is poetry, try to place it as mod- 
ern, standard, free verse, imagist, or symbol- 
ist. If drama, try to put it into some class. 

It is not possible to have a perfect review 
without perfect preparation, although we find 
some reviewers who apparently think it is 

Calvin Ryan, for thirty years Head of the English de- 
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possible. Don't read the book and depend 
upon the inspiration of the moment to carry 
you through. Remember, Thomas A. Edison 
said that “Inspiration is 90 per cent perspira- 
tion.’’ Do your perspiring while preparing. A 
poorly prepared review is like a poorly pre- 
ared meal—it dulls the apetite and turns 
friends into strangers. 

Read the book through rapidly for the 
story, if it is fiction. Read it again, this time 
marking, checking, and noting. It might be 
well to keep a notebook or several cards at 
hand. Having read the book through the 
second time, turn back and glance through the 
parts which you have underlined or checked. 
This final reading should give you a complete 
picture of the whole story. 

Now you are ready to reflect, digest, plan, 
and perhaps fall asleep and dream about it. 

Three-fourths of the poorer reviews are 
poorer because of incomplete or faulty diges- 
tion of material. The speaker has to be able 
to give his review interestingly, and to do that 
he must have it well in hand. He must be 
saturated with the subject. One reviewer 
often dreams of rewriting the book he is pre- 
paring to review 

Having read i. __ reflected, you are ready 
to make your plan. To know of the danger 
lurking here is to know that one must build 
up an adequate defense. Organization will 
make you, or it will black you out. Like the 
dinner again, its success does not depend 
wholly on what the hostess serves; much of it 
depends upon the manner of serving. 

Work for a fitting, if possible a striking, 
introduction, but not one that is long. Make 
sure the introduction affords an easy feed-in 
to the body of the review. It may have to do 
with the occasion; it may have something to 
do with the author. Occasionally it may have 
something to do with the reviewer himself. 

You should have the conclusion in mind 
before you write the beginning. Doubtless 
the author of the book did, although I have 
read that Thackeray did not always work that 
way. You should know where you are going, 
and how you plan to carry your listeners with 
you. That plan should be one easily followed. 
When long introductions to speeches became 
démodé, long conclusions followed them out. 
No longer do any but the most tiresome of 
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speakers announce they are going to or are 
about to quit. The modern speaker uses a 
literary finish that the audience senses. 

The body of the review, if you have prop- 
erly planned it, will be the heart and soul of 
your speech. Unless you are scheduled for 
the full evening, and expect to combine a re- 
cital with your review, do not retell at length 
the whole story. Tell what the story is about. 
Very likely you can do that in twenty-five to 
fifty words. 

Select one main point for emphasis. That 
point may be the author's purpose in writing 
the story. It may be his philosophy. It can 
be his style, or even his ability to handle dia- 
logue. Decide on one main thing; then make 
the others subordinate. Do that and you will 
not be tempted to ramble. It will force you 
to be coherent and unified. 

Whatever point you select, make it live by 
examples and illustrations; some of these may 
be taken from the book itself; others may be 
cited from elsewhere—your own life, for in- 
stance. Gheoghiu quotes from ancient and 
modern authors, from German and English. 

Don't “gut” too much. Constantly read- 
ing from the book gets boresome to the lis- 
teners. Most of those present expect you to 
tell them about the book and the story. They 
want more of you. 

Yes, they want you, and they want you to 
be definite and clear. Start the listeners down 
a straight path and do not allow them to run 
off on bypaths. 

An oral book review does not have to take 
on the atmosphere or tone of a funeral ora- 
tion. It can be lively. But it is for you to 
make it so. Unfortunately you will have some 
present who will mistake irony for sarcasm; 
so you'd better show which you mean. 

Obviously you should use language on a 
level with your listeners. That is one ad- 
vantage of knowing your listeners before you 
prepare. An oral review does not permit of 
slang, unless one uses it with a purpose and 
indicates its use by mental parentheses. Nor 
does it demand Johnsonese jawbreakers of 
the eighteenth century. Even in a book re- 
view there is a time to laugh, a time to weep, 
and a time to dance, perhaps—but it takes a 
charming personality to keep the audience on 
tiptoe ready for such a flight. 


If you have fully prepared, if you have re- 
duced your “page markers” from the book to 
be reviewed, you are ready to decide what you 
should wear. As all women know, that is not 
to be slighted. . . . 

Like Priam before Achilles begging for 
the body of Hector, you should remember 
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you are on “hostile land” when you stand 
before the group. Speak, I pray you, with- 
out mumbling. Speak with sufficient volume 
and clearness so that you can be heard with 
ease, but don’t go too high or become too 
loud. If your manner of speaking is annoy- 
ing, what you say will not be pleasing to your 
audiance. 

Don't be too humble, too uncertain of your 
opinions. Book audiences like to hear the 
speaker who speaks ‘as one having author- 
ity."” But that is not the same as being “loqua- 
cious, loud, and turbulent of tongue.” 

It is possible to omit three-fourths of your 
“lovelys” and still be effective, still have a 
review, It will be much better if you omit 
noncommittal adjectives, and if you use pro- 
jective adjectives with care. You will agree 
there isn’t much criticism in very much, dr) 
and dull, or to a certain extent. Nor should 
you bombard your listeners with and so uh 
every few minutes. There may be open revolt 
against he said, the book says. and I think. 
Talk all the time—-not too slowly—and let 
each word carry an image, a picture, a feeling, 
or an idea. Keep away from abstractions. 

Don't quit without evaluating the book. 
No matter what your evaluation is really 
worth, those listeners have come to learn 
what you have to say about its worth. Don’t 
disappoint them. You may be for the book, 
or like Calvin Coolidge’s report of the ser- 
mon on sin, you may be agin it. Whichever 
it may be, speak out without hesitation. 

Don't be afraid to discover that you have 
really said something to impress the group. 
Not all present will agree with you, or say, 
It was lovely. But you will sit down having a 
clear literary conscience. 
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(Continued from page 496) 
talked about on the program, seem to be of 
more interest to the public than one would 
generally suppose. 

From time to time magazines were shown. 
Popular ones, with which many were probably 
already familiar, as well as the scholarly ones, 
were included. The fact that the library had 
back files, some going back to the 1800's, was 
stressed. In this connection, too, the value of 
the Readers’ Guide and other aids to locating 
material in magazines was mentioned. 

Once a year the kind of information to be 
found in the many different almanacs was 
discussed. The librarian urged the purchase 
of at least one almanac a year for home use 

(Continued on page 503) 
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Bulletin Board Displays 


By Jeanne Jahnke 


‘—° THE BUSY TEACHER or school librarian 

(often a teacher-librarian) falls the re- 
sponsibility for ‘‘selling” books and the joys 
of reading. She realizes the effectiveness of 
bulletin board displays, but her time is so 
limited that she often lets the same old dis- 
play stay up week after week. Are you one 
of these busy ones? If so, this plan is for you. 
We urge you to change your bulletin board 
weekly, and enjoy the lift that comes to your 
library or classroom with timely, attractive, 
colorful, gay publicity. 

How to do all this? Organize! Here, as 
in many problems, there is an easy way out 
or at least an easier way out—if we think the 
problem through and organize to meet it. 

Part of the solution, we believe, lies in a 
handbook that may be put into the hands of 
your students—a handbook that tells them 
how to plan and put up displays. Such a 
manual often results in a twofold blessing: 
good bulletin boards and the guidance of 
students’ energies and abilities into construc- 
tive and creative work. 

It may sound like a big job to write a 
handbook, but actually it may be done in a 
short time—an hour or so—if you wish to 
make it just an outline of suggestions. All 
that is required is forty sheets of paper and 
a little imagination. Let's title it BULLETIN 
BOARD SUGGESTIONS. 

Let's write this book to our students. If 
they are organized into a Library Club, the 
work they do in making and putting up dis- 
plays will be a part of the Library Club pro- 
gram. If they are not organized into a club, 
the handbook may be used anyway. Put into 
their hands, it will be very helpful, stimula- 
lating their ideas. 

After the title page, we might like to write 
a short introduction somewhat along this 
line: 

Here is a handbook of suggstions for displays 
for our high school library bulletin boards. After 
you have looked over these pages, if you feel that 
you would like to work out an idea of your own, 
we would be glad to have you arrange a display 

Be as original as you please. Think up “‘differ- 
ent’ materials, as, for example, old sheet music 
scores as a background for a display of BOOKS 
WORTH NOTING; newspaper want ad section as a 

Jeanne Jahnke is Teacher of Library Science at Bemidji, 
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background for the caption WANTED! STUDENTS TO 
READ OUR BOOKS; maps as a background for TRAVEL 
VIA BOOKS; or old blueprints as a background for 
a display of UNITED NATIONS: BLUEPRINT FOR 
PEACE. 

You may have a pal help you. When you have 
sketched out a plan, have it checked by the librar- 
ian, and then full speed ahead. 


Some school librarians have found that it 
is a good plan to suggest procedure to stu- 
dents, somewhat along this line: 


Decide on a subject. 
Work out a caption. 
Gather the material. 
Plan the arrangement 

Step 5. Do the lettering. 

Step 6. Evaluate—asking yourself whether your 
display would make students want to read the books 
suggested; whether the display is clear, colorful, 
attractive, interesting, etc. 


Step 1 
Step 2 
Step 3 

4 


Step 


The following directions are quoted from 
Ruth Chisholm’s handbook for members of 
the Cass Lake, Minnesota, High School Li- 
brary Club: 


Study this book for it is one of the requirements 
for each member of our Library Club. Helping to 
plan and put up a display are ways of earning 
points toward your Library Pin. Each one will be 
required to plan and put up one display during the 
year and also to assist someone else with his display 

You are to think of this book as “ideas,” not as 
perfect displays or as the only ones that can be used 
As you look through these pages, find one that 
appeals to you. When you do, write your name in 
pencil in the lower left-hand corner of the page so 
that other students may know that that particular 
one is spoken for, and also that others may sign up 
to help you. One chairman and two assistants will 
be all that will be needed for any one display. If 
none of these displays appeals to you, there is 
nothing to prevent you from making up an entirely 
different one. If you wish to plan a special holiday 
or another anniversary display, consult American 
Book Days by Douglas or Anniversaries and 
Holidays by Hazeltine. Both of these books are in 
our library and you should become familiar with 
them for they contain many helpful suggestions 
Wilson Library Bulletin, one of the magazines in 
our library, always has display ideas 

The purpose of these displays is to “sell” our 
books. In other words we want to stimulate read- 
ing; we want to encourage students to read these 
books. Any display that accomplishes this purpose 
is a good display 

Here are some simple rules to guide you in your 
display work 

1. Be timely. (Get it up ahead of the event and 
take it down immediately after the special day is 
over. ) 

2. Attract attention with your display 





3. Prepare your display with thought and care. 
Be accurate and neat. Use good proportion. 

4. Use color. Choose your background care- 
fully. Repeat colors here and there. A three-color 
poster is usually better than a two-color one. 

5. Show some humor, if possible. This can be 
done in the caption (title or slogan) by using 
double-meaning words, alliteration, etc.; in the pic- 
ture, illustration, or actual “thing” used. 

6. Try to get “action” in your poster. 

Combine your poster or bulletin board with 
book jackets or books. 

8. Real objects help to make your display more 
effective. Example: sport equipment, carvings, 
dolls, ship model, real flags, toy musical instru- 
ments, and the like. 

9. Vary the materials used from week to week. 
For instance, the background may be poster paper, 
crepe paper, wall paper, shelf paper, wrapping 
paper, cloth, or what have you? 

10. Think of the possibilities in string, 
ribbon. 

11. Vary the size and style of lettering so each 
poster or display will seem different. Letters can be 
cut of construction paper or other material, or may 
be stenciled, or done with crayon or Flo-Master 
pens, or may be made with string, yarn, pipe clean- 
ers, or even wooden blocks. 
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When you have chosen your books for your dis- 
play and prepared your bibliography (this should 
be alphabetized), make a rough sketch or plan for 
your display, and then bring it to me to check. 

O.K. You're ready to start. Have fun! And let's 
see how attractive we can make our library this 
year! 

At this point, you may be thinking that the 
handbook has become a job that is going to 
take a lot of time. It may be as much or 
as little as you wish. It sometimes starts out 
as a simple outline and then grows with use. 
However, I repeat that it may be put together 
in a very little time, and that it will save you 
time in the long run. Your students take 
over the actual work of making and putting 
up the bulletin board displays, and the time 
you spend in supervising their work will be 
much less than you formerly spent making 
the exhibits. 


Now that we have a title page and an in- 
troduction, let us make the text of our hand- 


book. It is made up of thirty-some pages of 
suggested displays one for each of the 
weeks that school is in session. 


The first week school starts in September usually 
has a bulletin board urging students to join an 
activity; the second week, announcing new books 
available in the library; the third week, suggesting 
that pupils use the facilities of the library for help 
in assignments, and for “fun’ reading; the fourth 
week, a display of sports stories, emphasizing foot- 
ball as the team is in the center of the limelight 
by that time sO BOOKS TO TACKLE or some such 
theme is appropriate. 

October brings Columbus Day, Poetry Week, 
United Nations Week, and Halloween 
Veterans’ Day, Book Week, 


November: and 


Thanksgiving. 
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December: Christmas, and there is so much in- 
terest in this season and so many lovely books that 
we usually devote several weeks to holiday displays 
The last week of the month is school vacation, of 
course. 

January should have a display celebrating the 
new year. 

February is an eventful month with displays fea 
turing Saint Valentine's Day and Lincoln's and 
Washington's Birthday. 

March has St. Patrick's Day and Easter. 

April has Pan American Day. 

May is a full month of displays for party plans 
(caused by interest in Senior Prom), careers, mar 
riage, and summer reading suggestions. 

Our outline now shows that there are several 
“lean” months when there are not four special days 
or weeks to celebrate. This is fine, as it leaves 
places for what we call “general’’ displays or those 
that are appropriate at any time. Arrangements on 
travel books, biography, dogs, horses, animals, cow- 
boys, westerns, Indians, mysteries, science (fact or 
fiction), homemaking, art, music, astronomy, adven 
ture, and many other subjects might be used effec 
tively at any time of the year. When there seems 
to be no special day or week that needs celebrating, 
choose from this list of general displays. Some 
times we have last minute inspirations, as witness 
a display on WINTER SPORTS when a lovely first 
snow-of-the-winter falls; or a display born suddenly 
when a concert or play or assembly program points 
up a special interest of our school. 

If we label the pages of our handbook Septem 
ber, First Week; September, Second Week; etc., we 
have a skeleton organization. The suggestions of 
special days and weeks mentioned above may be 
filled in. When this is done, we find that there are 
only about ten vacant weeks for “general” displays 
These weeks can be filled in with whatever appeals 
being sure to leave one page for a display of books 
about your own state. 


What makes a good display? This ques- 
tion is a bit difficult to answer. About the 
time we think we have all the rules, we turn 
up a display that is the exception to the rule 
Wilson Library Bulletin publishes excellent 
displays and an examination of copies of this 
magazine is the best education in bulletin 
board publicity one can possibly have. A 
study of winning displays makes one realize 
that “there is nothing new under the sun” 
and that, at the same time, the art of giving 
an old idea a new slant is a special gift. 

Subjects or themes for displays repeat so 
often that the rules of this game allow one 
to take the ideas of others. Your bulletin 
board will be a different size, shape, material, 
color, etc., so that by the time you have copied 
another person's idea and interpreted it in 
your own way and with your own materials, 
he would never recognize his own child, but 
would thank you for giving him an idea! 

You will not work with displays long be- 
fore you have the experience of finding that 
what you thought was your own clever brain 
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child and an “original” display was published 
in Wilson Library Bulletin some ten years 
ago. It is fine to start from scratch and 
create, but, if inspiration fails, look through 
old copies of the Wilson Bulletin or some of 
the fine books on this subject and soon others’ 
ideas will act as yeast to raise ideas for you. 
There seems to be one basic rule: remember 
your purpose is to stimulate reading. 

As we study good displays, the first thing 
that stands out is clearness. Simplicity. Tell- 
ing the story so that “he who runs may read.” 
No fine print. Just one main point. Often 
the display with too much in it needs only 
to be weeded to become good. Keep taking 
things out until just the bare bones remain, 
and suddenly you will have that happy feel- 
ing that it is just right! 

Since the purpose of our display is to pro- 
mote books and reading, there must be a 
close tie-up. We must include in our bulletin 
board, or on a shelf or table near it, books, 
book jackets, or lists of books. We must 
create a desire as well as an interest in read- 
ing. We want to cause action: students check- 
ing out books and reading them. With the 
books, book jackets, and bibliographies, we 
will want a caption that expresses our central 
theme, subject, or idea. The caption should 
be short, clear, and easily understood, and 
often it is illustrated. Although the short 
caption is best, there are exceptions to this 
tule. One example, illustrating the use of a 
long caption, was a display of sports books 
the week the team lost the championship: 

When the One Great Scorer comes to 
mark beside your name 


It is not whether you've won or lost, but 
how you played the game 


However, short captions usually are best 
and the best one I ever saw was one word: 
WHOSE? It was part of a brotherhood dis- 
play. A paper skeleton hung at one side of 
the board which was covered with book 
jackets picturing peoples of different races 
and nationalities. That caption and skeleton 
seemed to drive home the anthropologic basis 
for brotherhood, and carefully selected books 
like Florence Crandall Mean’s S+/uttered 
Windows provided reading against prejudice. 

Color is another ingredient of a good dis- 
play. Some colors come to mind as particu- 
larly appropriate for some themes: red, white, 
and blue for any USA theme; green for 
St. Patrick’s day; red for Valentine’s Day; 
green and red for Christmas —tho some 
“modern” student may decide to do a pink 
Christmas. Well, let him! It makes little 
difference what color he chooses so long as 
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Theyre a feast 
of information 





he uses it effectively. There should be a color 
scheme or plan, not just any combination of 
colorful objects. 

Timeliness makes for a good display. Be 
ahead of time. As soon as our Thanksgiving 
display, urging students LET'S TALK TURKEY 
ABOUT BOOKS, comes down, let's put up our 
Christmas display, ALL I WANT FOR CHRIST- 
MAS IS BOOKS. Usually we change displays 
often—once a week—but Christmas stays up 
for several weeks. However, there is nothing 
so bad as to have a display up after interest 
in its theme is dead. In other words, “When 
a thing is dead, bury it.’ Look ahead and, 
the day you leave for the Christmas holiday 
vacation, have some students put up a HAPPY 
NEW YEAR display. To be timely means that 
we must keep one jump ahead. 

Humor or “the light touch” helps a display. 
It seems to be “the salt in the soup’’ ingredi- 
ent. Often it comes in the caption, with a 
double play on the meaning of a word, as for 
example: SOMETHING TO CROW ABOUT, with 
a “real” rooster (a small stuffed cloth one) 
perche? on a paper fence above Newbery 
Award books; SWING INTO SUMMER WITH 
SOME GOOD BOOKS, with a picture of a child 
swinging; NEW ARRIVALS IN OUR LIBRARY, 
with a paper stork carrying twin dolls; BE A 
WHEEL, JOIN, with a picture of an old-fash- 
ioned bicycle with a Fig wheel; CLIMB ON 
THE BANDWAGON, JOIN AN ACTIVITY, with a 
picture of a gay bandwagon, holding jackets 
of books of sports, music, drama, journalism, 
are, library science, photography, etc.; RIDING 
FOR A FALL OF GOOD READING, with a picture 
of a horseback rider; COLUMBUS SAILED THE 
OCEAN BLUE, WHY NOT WE? with some good 
sea stories; SOME APPLES FOR OUR STU- 
DENTS! with book jackets and a slate among 
apples cut from construction paper, shelf 
paper, or red oilcloth; OUT OF THIS WORLD, 
with a rocket ship sailing away from the globe 
to book jackets of astronomy, space travel, etc. 
(another display on this same theme shows a 
cow jumping over the moon and is captioned 
IF THE COW COULD, WHY CAN'T WE?); MAKE 
YOURSELF AT HOME, with a bulletin board 
framed by ruffled curtains and displaying 
jackets of such books as Joy of Cooking, 
Sewing Magic, and Today's Home Living; 
and BOOKS FOR A RAINY DAY, with a small 
umbrella over book jackets. 

Sometimes the element of humor is in the 
picture more than in the caption, as for ex- 
ample in a picture of a small girl telephoning 
and the caption EVERYBODY IS TALKING 
ABOUT THE NEWBERY AWARD BOOKS; a pic- 
ture of some cactus plants and the caption 
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DON'T GET STUCK! READ ONLY THE BEST 
BOOKS; a seal balancing a ball on his nose with 
the caption BALANCE YOUR READING; a 
giraffe with an extra long neck and the caption 
TAKE A LONG LOOK AT THESE NEW BOOKS; 
a baseball player at bat and the caption THES! 
BOOKS ARE BIG HITS; a picture of a very loving 
couple and the caption-question READ ANY 
GOOD BOOKS LATELY? the picture of the 
solemn owl, looking straight at you and asking 
WHOOOOO CAN RESIST THESE BOOKS? 

Sometimes the element of humor is ex- 
pressed in misspelling as in: an exhibit of 
books on South America captioned sOUTH 
PAUSE; a Halloween bulletin board, featuring 
a witch and many broom sticks with book 
jackets attached to each one, captioned WITCH 
Is YOUR FAVORITE?; an Easter display, fea- 
turing a big bunny and many eggs with book 
jackets, captioned WE HAVE EGGACTLY THI 
RIGHT BOOK FOR YOU; a bulletin board with 
a car at a stop sign, captioned BOOKS YOU 
AUTO READ; many cook books shown with the 
caption THE WEIGH TO A MAN'S HEART IS 
you KNOW!; a small gay stuffed rabbit toy 
sitting on top of an exhibit of book jackets 
and titled BUNNY HAS A TAIL FOR You! 

If the humor your students put into their 
displays leaves you cold, don’t throw ice water 
on them. Other students may like the joke 
even though you do not. We did not think 
two small skunks among book jackets with the 
caption THESE BOOKS ARE WORTH EVERY 
SCENT at all amusing, but our students 
thought it hilariously funny and read the 
books suggested. 

We do not mean to say that every good dis- 
play must have humor. Many excellent dis- 
plays are dignified and present their story in a 
straightforward way with some simple cap- 
tion such as FOLK TALES or MAGIC CARPET or 
NEVER NEVER LAND Of MEMORIAL DAY Or just 
plain NEW BOOKS. 

Often a good display has a three-dimen- 
sional appearance. This effect is gained by use 
of some “thing” other than flat pictures or 
letters. Anything which stands out a bit from 
the board adds interest and attracts attention 
When there is a shelf or table or other means 
of standing objects near the display board, 
many things may be used to improve the ex- 
hibit: real flowers, fish, birds, turtles, small 
ceramic or stuffed animals, dolls, musical in- 
struments, rope, paper sculptured objects, 
flags, snow men of cotton or plastic or paper 
with “real” scarf and pipe, leaves, pine 
branches, birch branches, any tree branches 
with pop corn for blossoms, model trains, 
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ships, cars, airplanes, a hat, a bathing cap, 
goggles, fins, shamrocks, a pitcher's mitt, a 
bridal cap and short veil, carvings, string, 
marionettes, angel hair, and so many other 
“things’—the list is almost endless. The 
“thing” or 3D effect is an attention-arresting 
device long used by advertising experts. 

String is used effectively in many displays. 
It represents a clothesline, with book jackets 
attached with small clothes pins and the cap- 
tion A LINE UP OF GOOD BOOKS or AIR YOUR 
HOBBIES Of WHAT'S YOUR LINE? It makes 
the swing in the display of summer reading 
suggestions with the caption SWING INTO 
SUMMER WITH GOOD BOOKS! It outlines the 
bases in a baseball display, captioned suRI 
HITS. A rope is used with gZo0c 3D effect in 
the display of westerns captioned ROUND UP 
OF GOOD BOOKS. A string with a bath towel 
pinned to it carried the caption VERY ABSORB- 
ING and on the table beneath were shown 
some best sellers. 

One bulletin board that caught the spirit of 
spring had a branch of a birch tree at one 
corner, with three plastic birds perched on it; 
eighth notes were scattered about with the 
caption reading MUSIC OF SPRING. 

A very small pair of overalls attached to a 
bulletin board had a bibliography of books 
beside it and the heading THE OVERALL FAV- 
ORITES IN OUR LIBRARY. Fish net draped over 
or beside a bulletin board, water goggles, fins, 
or other swimming paraphernalia, with book 
jackets of sea stories and the caption DIVE IN! 
THE WATER'S FINE! gives a salty atmosphere 
The caption SUCH A STATE! was accompanied 
by old license plates and books of travel about 
various states. 

During the centennial year, Minnesota's 
state colors of maroon and gold were used 
with a tray on which the state map was traced 
in gold. The caption was MINNESOTA! HAIL 
TO THEE! and jackets of recent books about 
the state were with other historical 
material. 
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A small toy cat was used with the title 
CURIOSITY DID NOT KILL THIS CAT! HE READ. 

Examples of objects that may be used to 
give a 3D effect are like Tennyson’s brook: 
they “go on forever.’ However, if an object 
is lacking, a good effect can often be gained 
by pinning the letters of the caption at pin’s 
length from the board so that a shadow is 
cast. It is also effective to use book jackets in 
some position other than pinned flat to the 
board. On one board, a saucy laughing squir- 
rel delighted students because he seemed to 
be holding a book jacket in his paws as he read 
a humorous book. Santa Claus’ pack had 
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many book jackets sticking out the top in a 
display headed BOOKS ARE THE BEST CHRIST- 
MAS GIFT! A train labeled BOOK EXPRESS 
carried book jackets stuck in the top of each 
car in a display labeled ALL ABOARD. In these 
bulletin boards, the 3D effect was gained by 
the position of the book jackets. 

TAKE A SNEAK PEAK AT WHAT'S NEW IN 
OUR LIBRARY was the invitation on one bul- 
letin board that had two wheels, with a 
“window” in the top wheel. When students 
turned the wheel, they saw book jackets of 
new books 

SHORT BUT OH! MY! introduced a display 
of short stories with a yardstick at one end of 
the board and a cutout of a small boy, reaching 
up. 

If you try for simplicity, color, humor, and 
a three-dimensional effect, chances are that 
you will have a good display. And, if you 
make a handbook for your students, chances 
are that they will make the displays for you! 
Reading interests are stimulated by displays 
that are instructive and entertaining, so it 1s 
certainly one of the responsibilities of the 
school librarian and of the classroom teacher 
to organize this publicity. It's fun, too! 


s 6 
SIMPLIFIED TV PROGRAMMING 


(Continued from page 498) 


Always when discussing reference tools 
which could well be an integral part of a home 
library, the librarian suggested such a use. 

Other reference material and its importance 
was discussed at various times. A guest from 
the League of Women Voters appeared with 
the librarian on the day he discussed what the 
library had in state and federal 
aids. Books on income tax were also men 
tioned at the appropriate time 


le gislative 


As a direct result of the library's part in 
this show and the interest expressed in it, the 
station persuaded a local bookstore to adver 
tise on the station. That commercial appeared 
on a day other than Library Day. 

On almost every occasion one or two calls 
were received at the library, on the day of the 
show, for titles which had been discussed 
Some of calls came in before the li 
brarian was back with the books. Many re 


these 


quests from those in the listening area, but 
outside the library's service area, were received 
These were referred to the local or to the 
Librarians from the area also re 


too 
state library 
ported that they received direct requests for 
books talked about on the show 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


ap OCCASION OF REVISING Publicity Primer: 
an abc of “te lling all” about the pub lic library 
recently set us to considering public relations and 
publicity all over again. Written when our job 
responsibility was public library publicity, and pub- 
lished originally in 1937, Pwhlicity Primer’s first 
edition seemed “far away and long ago.” We an- 
ticipated wholesale changes to make the 4th edition 
reasonably of the 1959 essence of here and now. 
But we didn’t find that necessary. A primer, after 
all, is basic. There are changes, to be sure: the 
development of techniques and materials for dis- 
plays, the advent of television, for example, have 
required new chapters. The publicity calendar has 
been expanded. The bibliography has been com- 
pletely revised to include a selection from titles 
currently in print. 

There are basic books on public relations, of 
which Effective Public Relations by Scott M. Cutlip 
and Allen H. Center (2d ed., Prentice-Hall) is 
probably the most recent. The practical contents 
are divided into five parts: the Perspective, the 
Process, the Publics, the Practice of Public Rela- 
tions, and New Horizons. 

Then there are works on various phases of pub- 
licity, such as Stewart Harral’s The Feature Writer's 
Handbook: with a Treasury of 2,000 Tested Ideas 
for Newspapers, Magazines, Radio, and Television 
(University of Oklahoma Press ) 

Most fun, perhaps, are books which we like to 
call tangents because they lead a library publicist so 
inevitably to other volumes throughout the collec- 
tion. A recent example is Curtis D. MacDougall’s 
Hoaxes (2d ed., Dover), which discusses why we 
don't disbelieve and incentives to belief, then cites 
hoaxes that succeeded in the fields of history, gov- 
ernment, religion, science, literature, journalism, 
public relations, exposure, and “hoaxes on the 
wing.” There's a whole library publicity story in 
every chapter! 

Unusual is So You Want To Be a New Y 
(Harper), “an introduction to working and living 
in the world’s most exciting city."” We knew author 
LeRoy G. Provins as a librarian (Montclair, Colum- 
bia, Rochester) then lost track of him while he 
spent the war years in the Navy, had his own radio 
show and short-wave program, did research for a 

book, was vice-president in a public relations firm, 
became a registered lobbyist. Now? Since May 
1957 Mr. Provins has been head of the reference 
department of the Mary Cheney Library in Man- 
chester, Connecticut. Don’t know if the author's 
peregrination proves anything but the book is 
fascinating, covering: “You, This Book, and New 
York; Have You the Makings of a New Yorker? 
It's a Wonderful Town—for Some; Hello, New 
York! And Sometimes—Good-by; How to Prepare 
for New York; How to Get a New York Job; So 
Many People Are Ambitious; Living in New York; 
How to Make New York Friends.’ As the book 
jacket points out, ‘““No book could be more useful 
for a New Yorker-to-be.” And a librarian should 
know all about it! 

Librarians have authored other helpful volumes, 
several of them on our current theme. Kate Coplan, 
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for thirty years major-domo of the world-famous 
display windows of the Enoch Pratt Free Library in 
Baltimore, ‘‘after many years of procrastination” has 
finally turned out a profusely illustrated book en- 
titled Effective Library Exhibits: How to Prepare 
and Premote Good Displays (Oceana). It includes 
“The Case for Exhibits; Display Ideas and Arrange- 
ment; Preparation and Techniques; Posters, Signs, 
and Showcards; Lighting; Promotion Is a ‘Must 
Basic Silk Screen; Diversified Display Suggestions; 
Catchy Captions; Paint Colors and How to Mix 
Them; Sources of Free and Relatively Low Cost 
Display Materials; Sources of Supplies and Equip- 
ment. Kate Coplan herself was the subject of an 
article in the June 1958 Gardens, Houses and 
People, Baltimore's news-magazine. It was called 
“Lady of the Windows.” 


Far more modest, but helpful with its practical 
ideas, specifications, and line drawings for 164 
library exhibits that “can be prepared with little 
time and from easily available materials by persons 
with minimum artistic talent and manual dexterity 
is Quick ’’N Easy, produced by the Louisiana Library 
Association's Committee on Manual! of Exhibit and 
Display Suggestions. 

The October 1958 issue of Library Trends fea- 
tured “Aspects of Public Relations,’ with this 
widespread coverage: Len Arnold, “Introduction 
Curtis D. MacDougall, “A Working Concept of 
Public Relations”; Richard Barksdale Harwell 
“Public Relations in Librarianship’; Mildred Bru- 
der Buchanan, ‘Developing a Library Public Rela- 
tions Program’; Sarah L. Wallace, ‘Public Rela- 
tions of the Public Library’’; H. Vail Deale, “Publix 
Relations of Academic Libraries”; Carolyn Irene 
Whitenack, “Public Relations of the School Li 
brary”; Irene M. Strieby, “Public Relations Ac 
tivities of Special Libraries”; Carma Russell Zin 
merman, ‘Public Relations of State and Federal Li 
braries’’; Katharine L. Kinder, ‘Professional Asso 
ciations’ Role in Public Relations’; John Wake 
man, “Public Relations Beginnings in Britain 
One is tempted to quote at random—except that 
once started, it is hard to stop. Here are a number 
of variations on the theme that library public rela 
tions, to paraphrase Curtis MacDougall, is “the 
activities of a library . . . in building and maintain 
ing sound and productive relations with special 
publics such as trustees, staff, and the public at 
large, so as to adapt itself to its environment and 
interpret itself to society.’” In the process we can 
hardly avoid what Len Arnold describes as scrutiny 
of every phase of a library's administration and 
services and a continual finding out’ about u ne ther 
they meet the real needs of people. This me n 
has the effect of questioning a librarian’s librarian 
ship, constantly putting it to the democratic, hence 
dangerous, test. This issue of Library Trend 
gives glimpses of a time to come when unafraid 
library administrators and imaginative professional 
leaders will bring librarianship to fullness and in- 
crease the personal satisfaction of librarians 
times by developing the potential of library 
public relations. 
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Publicity That Worked 


BE ADVISED 


Two-Way Success 
nz” LIBRARIANS PUBLICITY-SHY? In the five 
years that our community relations de partment 
has been in existence we have found it easier to get 
space in the newspapers for a story than to get 
human interest material from a librarian, simpler to 
get time on the radio than to get a librarian for the 
interview, easier to get a speaking date before an 
organization than to get a librarian to give the talk. 
Are librarians still too reserved, too ill at ease 
before an audience to make use of the many ways 
available to publicize library services ? 

The exciting, happy exception in the Miami Pub- 
lic Library is the weekly television program, ‘Be 
Advised,” on channel 10, a commercial station 
Participants are principally library staff—in contrast 
to our ‘Preface’’ program on channel 2, the educa- 
tional station, in which authors, artists, and 
musicians who use the library's resources take part, 
as departmental programs and resources are featured 

The program was offered to us after the head of 
the community relations department was interviewed 
by a station personality. The station personnel were 
so impressed by the variety of library services they 
didn’t know about that the library was asked to take 
a segment of a daily morning devoted to 
subjects of communty interest. (Other segments are 
filled by Barry College, the Florida State Employ- 
ment Service, Civil Defense, and metropolitan gov- 
ernment. ) 

Lhe opening program featured an interview of 
Dr. Frank B. Sessa, director of the Miami Public 
Library, summarizing the history of the library and 
its resources. On the second program, the business 
librarian discussed with the head of the community 
relations department what his department can do to 
help women plan budgets, talked about investments, 
and reviewed Train Your Wife To Be a Widou 
The third program included a story by the children’s 
librarian and a discussion of plans for the Book 
Week fair. 

By this time interest was aroused. Staff members 
who had never been on Tv offered to talk on “ Mag- 
azines Not Found on Newsstands,” ‘“‘How to Mak 
Puppets, a Puppet Stage, and Put On a Show” (a 
practical demonstration with the stage and puppets ). 
“Books for Spanish-Speaking Miamians,”’ ‘Unusual 
Materials about Alaska,” among many other topics 
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Staff members on duty use their break period to 
view the program at a nearby hotel. Staff members 
who are at home that morning have friends in for 
breakfast, the show, and a discussion afterwards. 
Librarians who have appeared on a program offer 
themselves and fresh ideas for new shows. Interest 
instead of waning, is waxing. Staff members are 
becoming more interested in other departments, as 
well as their own, and realizing more and more the 
vast resources in the library, and the need for pub 
licizing them. The staff as a whole has become less 
publicity shy 

The public response has been good. Telephone 
calls and letters come into the library and the station 
asking for further information, People come into 
the departments mentioned and ask for the ma 
terials. Miamians are much more aware of th« 
great variety of the library system's activities and 
resources 

Be Advised” is a two-way success! 
HELGA H. Eason, Head 
Commuvity Relations Department 
Miami, Fla., Public Library 


Bookworm Puppets 


AS PART OF OUR NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 
PROGRAM, two library assistants, one a high- 
school sophomore and the other a college student, 
made bookworm puppets from green cotton cloth 
and painted them with fabric paint. The girls wrote 
a skit and took their puppet show to all of the 
lst and 3rd grades in the city. After 14 perform 
ances of their 5-minute skit in schools they appeared 
on television later in the week. 

Among other things, the bookworms recited the 
““Messy-Bessy” and ‘‘Silly-Willy’’ verses from Grace 
B. Spear’s Wilson Library Bulletin article, “Dis- 
cipline Can Be Fun” [Oct. 1956, p. 168}. The 
children were also invited to come to the library to 
see the puppets. We stuffed the puppets and put 
them on our bulletin board. 

There was a wonderful response from the chil 
dren and both the bookworms and the library 
assistants are greeted as personal friends of every 
first and third grader. 

MARY HASKELL, Librarian 
Brewer, Maine, Free Public Library 





Garden Handbooks 


SET OF ITS GARDEN HANDBOOKS was presented 
by the Brooklyn Botanic Garden to the Moore- 
McCormack Lines for the library of the luxury 
liner, S.S§. Argentina, the day before it left on its 
maiden voyage to South America. The Garden has 
published a series of 27 handbooks, each of which 
covers one special subject, such as herbs, pruning, 
gardening in containers, plant propagation, roses, 
and flower arrangement. The profusely illustrated 
paper-bound books are 64-112 pages. The cere- 

mony took place aboard, in the ship's library. 
PAuL F. Frese, Editor of Publications 

Br kl yn, N.Y., Botanic Garden 


Three- 


—" CLIMAX its 75th anniversary celebration, the 
Orange Public Library held a dinner with 
Governor and Mrs. Robert B. Meyner as honored 
guests and Governor Meyner as speaker. New 
Jersey librarians and trustees, representatives from 
the local government, schools, bank, and civic clubs, 
and many citizens from Orange and neighboring 
communities swelled the attendance to nearly 400. 
Autographed copies were presented to each guest of 

The Orange Public Library: 1883-1958,” written 
for the occasion by the secretary of the library's 
board of trustees, and bound and lettered in official 
town colors. 

The three-month 75th anniversary program was 
designed to bring library services to the attention of 
Orange citizens. The library exhibit artist designed 
100 different posters to be displayed in Orange 
stores and banks. These announced the anniversary 
and indicated with captions and book jackets the 
library's books about the products sold and services 
rendered in the stores and banks. Some 250 Orange 
public school children executed the posters under 
the supervision of the art supervisor 


Month Anniversary 


as P 
Celebrating the Orange, 


N.J., Public Li- 
Anniversary aré, FROM LEFT 
TO RIGHT: William Howe Davis, f 
Orange Mayor; Mrs. Meyner, Governor 
Robert B. Meyner, Harriet F. Burdick, 
Library Director; John L. F. Williams, 
President of the Board of Trustees; and 
Mayor Russell A. Riley. 


brary's 75th 


rmer 


The library director spoke to the public school 7th 
and 8th grade classes about the library's history, the 
75th anniversary celebration, and about the oppor 
tunities available in the library profession. A group 
of Orange High School boys and girls, who work 
as library pages, wrote a skit about the library which 
they put on at a high school assembly in January 

The Newark Evening News, the Newark Star 
Ledger, and the Orange Transcript gave good cov 
erage to all anniversary activities and the December 
1958 issue of Surburban Life ran a full-page article 
with photographs, about the library's history 

HARRIET F. BuRDICK, Director 
Orange, N.J., Public Li 


brary 


Library's Best Friends 


cb COMBAT THE INDIFFERENCE in the commu 
nity and in the attitude of city officials toward 
the public library, we formed a Friends of the 
— organization. 

» obtained a list of organizations 
Chamber of Commerce and mailed a 
president of each of these clubs, asking to ‘ 
representative sent to our first Friends of the Library 
meeting, and mentioning that we hoped for 
cooperation from residents and city officials 


As each organization sent in the name of 
delegate to Friends of the Library, we 
information in the local newspapers and ove: 
local radio stations. This did more to gain ‘Friends 
than anything else. At present, the Friends of th 
Library have one or more delegates from 33 
clubs—representation for 90 per cent of the 
organizations for quarterly Friends’ meetings 


from 


letter 


more 


Among the accomplishments of Friends of the 
Library in our community has been participation in 
a successful election for the establishment of a new 
library district, which will bring in an additional 
$25,000 in library services during 1959 to this and 
four suburban communities served by our library 
Practically all of the “Friends” organizatic 
ticipated in our celebration of National Library 
Week, with delegates serving as hostesses during 
week-long open house held at the library 
Friends also held a very successful dinner in hi 
of the library's 50th anniversary, with 60 prominent 
local residents attending, the city manager and 
wife and two local newspaper publishers 
them. The state librarian was guest speaker, 
one of the publishers acted as master of ceren 

We are still reaping the results of the 
sown during the past year, which in 
than 250 newspaper stories, several of which made 
the front pages of our largest local daily paper; two 
television appearances, one of them Gelsies oul 
bookmobile, the only one operated by a_ public 
library in our state; an interview and dozens of 
news releases over three of the local radio stations 
The local Friends group has been renamed the 
“Bannock County Friends of the Library 
and has as its goal for 1959 the formation 
another library district within the county to 
several communities that now have little or nm 
library service. 


Council 


serve 


We are now permitted to obtain gasoline and 
mechanical repairs for our bookmobile from the 
municipal garage at a great savings to the library 
budget, the city electrician is now available for work 
at the library, and our 1958-1959 budget represents 
a $4,000 increase. 
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The community has changed its attitude toward 
the library. In place of indifference is friendliness, 
and an awareness that we need better library facil- 
ities—namely, a new library building to replace our 
present structure which was outgrown back in the 
1920's. Our circulation is up by several thousand 
volumes over the previous year. Residents of the 
community are constantly saying “thank you” 
through flowers, books, candy, and baked goods, as 
well as inviting us to their organizations to discuss 
some of the problems of operating our present li- 
brary building and any plans for the future—an 
Opportunity for a more effective publicity than can 
be obtained from newspaper and radio 
alone. 


releases 
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I AM AN UP-TO-DATE 
LIBRARIAN 


I am the very 
librarian 
I serve the needs of everyone 
humanitarian 
I'm pleasant to the public, big wheel or 
infinitesimal 
As I explain card 
Dewey's decimal 
I get along with each trustee, the good 
and the contrary ‘un 
And keep the staff all happy, though I 
feel the wear and tear-ian 
I furnish books and magazines, materials 
audio-visual 
And answer every query from abstract to 
superficial 
I help adult groups to arrange discussions 
educational 
And guard against the juveniles devour 
ing the sensational 
I speak at all the civic 
Rotarian 
I am the very 
librarian 
I keep alert at workshops and committee 
meets professional 
I agitate for better 
congressional 
In dealing with the budget 
and economical 
Although my wants exceed my purse by 
measures astronomical 
I buy the latest “how-to-do 
incunabula 
And if I lack a work of art I send off for 
a replica 
And though the strain does not induce to 
paths octogenarian 
My aim is to 
barbarian 
I serve the needs of everyone 
humanitarian 
I am the very 
librarian 
VIRGINIA G. YOUNG 
President, Board of Trustee 
Columbia, Missouri, Public Library 
and Member, 
Missouri State Library Ce 
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Effective Big Five 


F= 1958, Brooklyn College Library trained its 
its biggest guns on National Library Week, as 
the program most deserving of all-out support from 
every library, regardless of what public it served. — 

To emphasize the collegewide responsibility for 
the success of the program, the college president 
appointed a campus committee (of which the as 
sociate librarian was a member) to plan the program 
celebrating the new week, The committee decided 
to sponsor an auditorium program—and was 
fortunate enough to secure the services of two 
distinguished writers, Marchette Chute and Eleanor 
Estes—and an exhibit. The program was advertised 
on and off the campus and an audience representing 
both town and gown listened to both speakers with 
pleasure and profit 

The exhibit, set up in the library, also represented 
interdepartmental participation. It focussed on five 
points: National Library Week—its purpose and 
scope, Reading for Re-creation, Freedom to Read, 
Books that Influenced History, Librarianship as a 
Career. So much good material had appeared on 
National Library Week that setting up this part of 
the exhibit simply meant choosing from among 
many useful items—posters, flyers, magazine articles 
clippings. These were centered around a beautiful 
tribute to books from Stefan Zweig. 

The section on Reading for Re-creation empha 
sized the point that reading as a source of pleasure 
should increase rather than diminish when formal 
schooling ends. Featuring appropriate quotations 
to interpret the books selected, the materials in this 
group aimed at college majors in all three areas 
physical science, social science, and humanities 

Social scien students were tempted with a 
quotation from Carlyle’s The Hero as Man of 
Letters, students in the physical sciences were in 
troduced by one from Helen Haines, humanities 
majors with a wise saw from Samuel Johnson 

The section on Freedom to Read drew perhaps the 
most enthusiastic crowd. It was divided into Ban 
ned Books and Burned Books. The former were 
introduced by a quotation from Jefferson, The 
Bible, as the book most often banned and burned, 
had a case to itself, which featured an actual burned 
Bible recovered from a book-burning in Brazil, on 
loan from the American Bible Society. 

For Books that Influenced History, the exhibitor 
leaned heavily on Downs’ ‘Books that changed the 
World” and displayed copies of many of the titles 
included in that work. 

Since recruiting for librarianship is one of the 
facets of National Library Week, this was seized 
upon as a good way to kill two birds with one stone 
With the announcement LIBRARIANSHIP IS FOR YOL 
this part of the exhibit sought to show that: li 
brarianship permits the practitioner to use his back 
ground, whatever it may be; there is 
variety in it—in the type of library, in the type of 
clientele, and in the type of work; financial assist 
ance le to defray tuition costs; librarians 
are in a position to meet the people who are or make 
the news headlines; the librarian can 
locale ether he wants suburbia or Cambodia 
it's a job which demands imagination (e.g., the new 
kinds of library work), and courage (e.g., the pro 
fession’s stand on censorship ) The exhibit 
completed with a striking poster bearing the slogan 
READING FOR EVERYONE FOR A LIFETIMI 

Rose Z. SELLERS, A tate Librarian 
Brooklyn College Brook 
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Silk Screen Printing 


T A SPECIAL EXHIBITION held at the Post Li- 
brary, Sergeant Edward W. Jarmakowitz 
artist-designer at Recruiting Publicity Center, Fort 
Jay, New York, demonstrated the art of silk screen 
printing. More than 150 people attended the 
demonstration, learning how the inexpensive silk 
screen process can be used to print posters, Christ- 
mas cards, and other items. Sgt. Jarmakowitz 
printed 50 three-color Library Week posters during 
the show. This program, promoting National Li- 
brary Week, was the first in a series of noon-hour 
events and demonstrations at the Fort Jay Library 
Sgt. Jay is a former silk screen instructor at Pratt 
Institute and art director-designer for Eddy Jay 
Associates. Thanks to his help, the post library at 
Fort Jay now has silk screen equipment, supplies, 
and the “know how’”’ to reproduce posters for future 
activities. The post librarian and assistant will be 
the “printing experts’’ at the library in the future 
ANN K. Har.ow, Post Library 
Governor Island New Y rk 

Fort Ja) 


Theodore Roosevelt Centennial 


- PROMOTING THE OBSERVANCE of the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Theodore Roosevelt 
in the libraries of Nassau County, the work of the 
libraries committee of the Nassau County Theodore 
Roosevelt Centennial Celebration Commission was 
divided into four areas of activity 


Contact with Libraries Established. In early June 
a letter was sent to all Nassau County libraries 
urging their cooperation and active participation in 
this important celebration. Information was sup- 
plied concerning the availability of display materi- 
als, proposed booklists, and committee program 
plans. 


Distribution of Theodore R evelt P 
Copies of an attractive mounted poster of “TR” 
were distributed to all libraries, which were urged 
to arrange a suitable display of library materials 
for use with the poster. 


ter. 


Compilation and Distribution of “A Recom- 
mended Reading List.” The committee compiled a 
suitable reading list of books by and about Theo- 
dore Roosevelt for adults, young people, and chil- 
dren. The lists were sent in quantity to all Nassau 
County Libraries. 
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Nassau County Library Association Program on 
Theodore Roosevelt. At the suggestion of this 
committee, a special program on Theodore Roose- 
velt was presented at the evening session of the 
Association's annual institute held on October 8th 
Hon. Marcus G. Christ, Justice of the N.Y. Supreme 
Court gave an informative and inspiring address on 
Theodore Roosevelt. The meeting was well attended 
by library trustees, librarians, and friends of librar 
ies and the program was enthusiastically received 


Fine cooperation was given by the libraries in 
this celebration. The results, including displays and 
new stories, were most gratifying. The library di 
rectors distributed booklists in quantity in their 
respective communities. 

THE LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 
Nassau County Theodore R 
fennia Celel ration © mm mn 


1 C. Van Mater, Chairman 


Billboard Billing 


ly THE HEART of New Rochelle’s business di 

is Pershing Square. Here, where bus and 
traffic carrying commuters to the New Haven 

road pass daily, is a huge billboard which carries 
messages of civic interest. Community Chest, Heart, 
and Cancer Fund Drives, Easter and other messages 
can be read from afar. The General Outdoor Ad 
vertising Company offers free space, g 
paints the sign as a public service. When we l 
ized this, we requested space for National Library 
Week. We were too late for that but were promised 
space during the summer. For more than a 

New Rochelle’s vacation privilege was called 
public attention. 


designs 
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We have been promised space for 
RUTH M. PHILLIps, Director 
Ne u R chelle, N . Pubi é 
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National Asian Month 


_ ANNUAL OPEN HOUSE 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y., Public Library was 


turned into an observance of National Asian 
Month, when the scheduled open house, National 
Asian Month, and the return of a staff member's 
husband from the Far East coincided 
Yu-kuang Chu, husband of our cataloger 
S. Chu, is professor of Oriental Culture and Edu- 
cation at Skidmore College here, where he is also 
chairman of the education department. On his re- 
turn from 12-months in Formosa, Korea, Japan 
the Philippines, Hongkong, under the auspices of 
the United Board for Christian Higher Education 
in Asia, he graciously agreed to be guest speaker 
at the library's open house 
On a wet dismal day, the 
exquisite exhibits of 
tries. Four Oriental 


CELEBRATION at the 


Tsing 


library glowed with 
articles from all these coun- 
students from Skidmore at- 
tended the lecture, wearing their native costumes 
as did Dr. and Mrs. Chu 

The local Saratogian photographed and reported 
the occasion. The board of trustees were hosts. 
Dr. Chu gave a most enlightening report of his 
impressions of present-day Asia, his observations 
concerning communism, increasing mechanization 
of Asian life, and revival of interest in Asian native 
cultures, and showed colored slides. The audience 

-two-thirds men—was keenly interested. People 
from 20 miles’ distance came to the meeting, at- 
tracted simply by newspaper notices or radio spot 
announcements 

A Chinese-American restaurant 
generously delivered and donated three kinds of 
Chinese fortune cookies, and we served a punch 
of ginger ale and lemon juice. The Chus loaned 
us their Chinese records which were played before 
and after the talk. Instead of rushing off immedi 
ately afterwards, people lingered for a full hour 
and a half, visiting with their friends and discuss- 
ing with Dr. Chu the observations he had made in 
his talk. 

MARGARET GLASBY, Librarian 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y., Public 


in Glens Falls 


Library 


Publishing and Science Discussions 


A’ A FALL REGIONAL MEETING of the Connecti- 
cut Library Association in Bridgeport, a round 
table on “The First Novel—From Author to Read- 
er’ provided librarians and trustees with a glimpse 
of the operations of the publishing world. A first 
author, an author's agent, a publisher, an adve rtising 
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man, a salesman, a literary critic, a retail bookseller, 

librarian, a reader, an experienced novelist, and 
an “idea man” composed the panel. Questions 
covering the particular field represented by each 
person were mailed to each member of the panel 
A complete set of these questions was given to the 
moderator (a retail bookseller, too) so that the dis- 
cussion would have form and unity. 

If we ever try such a discussion again, we shall 
give the panel members more time to get to know 
each other before the program starts. They met just 
a half-hour before the round table began. Most of 
the panelists and all of the audience were enthusi- 
astic. The responsibilities for the writing and the 
promotion of worthwhile fiction were discussed 
The program brought the library and publishing 
fields closer together on a level where there is too 
little contact 

Our own library had an interesting science forum, 
with panel members consisting of the author and 
illustrator of books on natural history, a Time, Inc 
associate research director, the director of 
education in the Westport schools, the former chief 
of the mental health clinic at Bellevue Hospital 
and a geologist who is vice-president of the Giles 
Drilling Corporation. They and four others met 
during the year to advise on the selection of $1,000 
worth of science books to augment the library's 
present collection, Part of the money was spent to 
purchase the ‘Inexpensive Science Library” as listed 
by the Association for the Advancement of Science 
The collection was used for browsing only to show 
the public the tremendous range of material avail 
able in a field where books are considered pro 
hibitively expensive. 

ELEANOR F. STREET, 
We stport, Conn.., 


science 
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Double Celebration, Area Authors 


O” LIBRARY'S 125TH BIRTHDAY, which was 
celebrated felicitously during National Li 
brary Week, gave us twin reasons for festivity as 
well as a windfall of opportunities for publicity 

So—we invited fifty Albany-area authors to meet 
their public at an open house held in our central 
building, Harmanus Bleecker Library. As we had 
reason to hope, almost all of the writers accepted 
and a gratifyingly large segment of the public came 
But what we were not quite so sanguine about 
happened as well: all the television and newspaper 
photographers, radio interviewers, and news r¢ 
porters whom we had optimistically invited also 
appeared and to be everywhere at oncc 
among our guests. 

The happy result was that many of our visitors 
saw themselves on Tv screens that very evening on 
the late news and again next morning; pictures of 
our authors decorated the pages of the local news 
Papers; and interviews with area writers were heard 
on our five radio stations and reported in the press 
Not least of our reasons for congratulations was a 
portrait of our library director on the editorial page 
in the “Weekly News Theater” feature 


Naturally none of these pleasant events merely 
happened, except for the anniversary coincidence 
Weeks of painstaking groundwork-laying preceded 
the open house party. There were some circum 
stances that could only be called pure luck, we must 
admit—such as the fact that the managing editor, a 
society editor, and a star feature writer of our local 
newspapers had themselves written books and were, 
of course, on our special guest list 


seemed 
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The party was fun and on its toes from the start, 
with refreshments served by our Woman's Club and 
authors cheerfully autographing copies of their 
books. Books by all the area authors were exhibited 
on a central table, and arranged on the circulation 
desk were photographs and newsclippings covering 
the local history high points of the century: local 
personalities of an earlier day; distinguished mu- 
sicians, singers, and actors who had appeared in our 
famous, but now defunct old auditorium; proud 
homes and business structures which had been torn 
down or destroyed by fire; reports and pictures of 
hurricanes and blizzards; old lodge badges; and 
library cards and records of very early or even 
original subscribers to our first Albany Public 
Library 

Mingling happily with their admiring readers 
were authors of histories, textbooks, who-dun-its, 
and poetry; novelists, biographers, and writers and 
illustrators of books for children and young people 

We really felt, as we cleared away the mementoes 
and bits of cookies, that publicity 4ad worked—and 
would go on working for us long after the 
pleasant echoes of oo occasion had vanished 

OLGA H —_ S, Public Relations Representatit 

Albany, N s peblic I Library 


Sports Fair in a Library 


AS THE HIGH POINT of its National Library 
Week observance, the Cornell Public Li- 
brary was the scene of a tremendously successful 
sports fair. Staged by the Friends of the Library, 
this event — more than 170 enthusiastic 
sportsmen and their families, many of whom had 
never visited the library before 

Publicity releases were directed to newspapers, 
radio stations, schools, scouts, 4-H clubs, sports- 
men’s clubs, and other organizations. The library 
staff arranged a large display of books relating to 


all aspects of outdoor life, and distributed a new 
booklist on this subject produced by a local ad- 
vertising agency and paid for by an interested 
trustee. 

Five local sporting goods dealers and manu- 
facturers arranged displays of their products. Also 
on view were pheasant and quail from the state 
game farm and an extensive collection of antique 
guns lent by a hobbyist. 

A prominent local radio 
master of ceremonies. Two authorities discussed 
the local hunting situation tor deer, rabbit, and 
birds, and the salmon situation in Cayuga Lake 
A local team of archers demonstrated its skill in 
the main reading room, after which the audience 
was treated to a demonstration of spin and fly 
casting. Overcrowding in the small reading room 
made necessary a repeat showing of a colored film 
on fly-tying 

Already the Friends of the Library have 
asked a number of times whether the sports fair 
cannot be repeated next year. 

HowarpD R. BRENTLINGER, Direct 
Cornell Public I 
Ithaca, Ne uw bi 
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Follow the Footsteps 


A FLYER designed by our children’s librarian 
to attract junior high school groups to the 
library utilized Arthur-Murray-type footprints 
pointing “to the library.” Our situation makes 
this approach particularly useful, as the library is 
across the campus from the school classroom 
building. Very special publicity needs to be done 
to advertise the services of the library and to at- 
tract the kind of attention that would normally 
result if the library were in the same building as 
the classroom. 

DonaLtp Dickinson, Librarian 

Bemidji, Minn., State ¢ 
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The Interest of Parents 


le CONNECTION WITH LEARNING library methods, 
our 7th-grade students are required to submit 
seven projects during the school year. This year, 
class members thought it would be nice if their 
parents knew more about the library and their class 
in library instruction, so a tea for parents was 
planned. 

The students wrote the invitations as a part of 
their English work. The tea was held in the school 
library, which was rearranged to display the projects 
and selected books of 7th-grade reading level 
Hostesses were selected to escort the parents to the 
tea table and to see the work. 

Tea time was 3 to 4 P.M. on a Wednesday. One 
hundred twelve invitations were extended and not 
one reply was made. ; 

But at 3 P.M. parents began to arrive and they 
kept arriving in larger and larger numbers until 
nearly 5:00. In fact, parents’ appreciation and in- 
terest were so great there will be a repeat perform- 
ance next year. As a result of the tea and exhibit, 
many parents have called asking help in selecting 
books and encyclopedias to buy for their children 
The parents commented frequently that they never 
knew there was a course of study in library methods 
and hoped similar programs will be planned to 
keep them posted on the library activity of their 
children. 

MercepDes McDermott, Librarian 
Yeadon, Pe nn., School District 


Book Ahead Day 


A: LIBRARY TRADITIONS WERE BROKEN from 
9:30 to 11:30 one Saturday morning in 


Greenville, Ill., College Library. Imagine a col- 
lege reading room, where traditional decorum is 
expected, with soft music floating from the win- 
dows to the accompaniment of many voices and 
the odor of coffee and doughnuts! 

These two hours had been set aside for the 
college celebration of National Library Week, an 
observance imaginatively planned by a student to 
bring instructors, students, and books together on 
BOOK AHEAD DAY. 

Each faculty member was urged to be in the 
library during those two Saturday morning hours 
with books he would enjoy talking about—his 
own or library books, supplementing his special 
favorites with departmental books, something 
which would interest the casual reader who was 
not conversant with his field; and also books 
which majors in his field should know and might 
have missed, Several promotion sheets went to 
each faculty member who was participating, with 
suggestions such as these to help in the selections 
of books: books by authorities in your field; books 
by your favorite thinkers in your field: 
books to attract the ne u’, general reader; top ref- 
erence books of your field; interesting and/or re- 
spected periodicals; addresses of 
rent research findings and experiments in your 
field. When the day came each department was 
assigned a table where the instructors sat sur- 
rounded by books. 

Advertising to students was intensive—campus 
radio, student bulletin, posters, special bookmarks, 
etc. On Friday each campus student received an 
invitation: 
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YOuR STUDENT LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


report which came back from either 
students was favorable. In an enjoy- 
some students had prepared 
booklists. They liked this type of contact with 
teachers and books. The faculty felt a wholesome 
intellectual curiosity and appreciated the oppor- 
tunity to “‘sell their wares’ and to do both voca- 
tional and general counseling. Interest in books 
was stimulated among both faculty and students 

and some faculty members became aware of li- 
brary holdings which had escaped them before 
The Student Library Committee, which would like 
to see the project repeated another year, suggested 
future improvements: displays from major fields 
planned and made by students; a way of letting 
students share their favorite books; get more book 
talk and concrete sharing done; get students to 
keep reference lists of books they want to investi 
gate during their years from classes and 
later. 


Every 
faculty or 
able atmosphere, 


college 


Rusy E. Dart 
Greenville Colle 


Greenville; Tilin 





Picture Post Card 
i i CUYAHOGA COUNTY Public Library, which 


serves 54 communities in the Greater Cleve- 
land, Ohio, district, has been opening many new 
branch and regional buildings during the last few 
years. Each of these up-to-date, functional, and 
streamlined libraries shows a marked contrast to 
the old quarters of the libraries which were in 
school buildings and stores. 


For publicity purposes and because of their at- 
tractiveness, the librarian decided to start a series 
of colored picture postcards of the new libraries 
He chose the Fairview Park Regional Library for 
the first venture and the Frank Leslie Fine Arts 
Studio did 6,000 for $166. This account was 
charged to “resale,” as the selling price of five 
cents a card should —- more than absorb 
the cost of printing. The Fairview Park Regional 
librarian reports that the first 250 cards sent to her 
have all been sold. She was able to place a few of 
the cards in local stores but says that the chain 
stores refused to stock them. 

Branch libraries in the Fairview Park Regional 
district have not had too much success in selling 
the cards because people are not much interested in 
buildings outside of their own communities. Never- 
theless, it is generally conceded that there is definite 
publicity value in a postcard of a good-looking 
library building! The library may also use them for 
overdues and announcements and to send to new- 
comers in the vicinity. 

Suggestions from other librarians will be wel- 
comed. 

CLARA Hart, Publicity Director 
Cuyahoga County Public Library 
Cleveland, Ohi 


Operation Library 


(ee LIBRARY was the 1957-1958 com- 
munity service project of the Camden County, 
N.J., Branch of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. The purpose of the project was to 
focus public attention on the role of the library in 
the modern community, so that, through increased 
awareness of their importance, library services may 
be improved. 

The Camden County Branch became concerned 
about the status of the County Library when study 
showed that the current appropriation was inade- 
quate to meet the needs of present-day library serv- 
ice. Over a period of several years, five trained 
librarians had resigned from the staff, Salaries were 
too low to attract professionally trained people. No 
qualified librarians took the civil service examina- 
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tions, positions were filled by untrained political 
appointees, and these so-called interim appointments 
continued indefinitely. 

Our first step was to enlist the cooperation of the 
Camden County Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
with the result that the JayCees adopted OPERATION 
LIBRARY as their project for the year. A joint com- 
mittee of AAUW and JC members met regularly 
during the fall, winter, and spring months, making 
a survey of the library facilities of the county, and 
putting on a program to acquaint the — with 
the needs of our libraries. As these needs became 
known other interested citizens joined the group 
contributing valuable assistance. 

A library rally was held, open to the public, with 
special invitations to all librarians, library trustees, 
and interested persons throughout the county. A 
panel of library experts provided lively discussion 
with audience participation. The rally was well 
attended and marked the start of a concentrated 
campaign. 

This campaign was pursued with a series of 
factual articles about local libraries and their serv 
ices published in eleven weekly newspapers in the 
county, and in the daily Camden Courier, and 
climaxed by a full-page illustrated feature article in 
the Courier describing the wok of the county li- 
brary and its 34 branches. A leading Camden de 
partment store (Lit Brothers) ran in its newspaper 
advertisements an illustrated article saluting the 
AAUW and the Junior Chamber for their work in 
OPERATION LIBRARY. 

In the spring an essay contest was held for 8th 
grade students in all public and parochial schools in 
the county. School principals and teachers cooper 
ated, for the most part enthusiastically. Publicity 
was given by newspapers, notices were sent out, 
personal calls were made at all schools, and posters 
distributed for display. 

Participants in the contest were required to bor 
row a book from a library and write a 200-word 
review of it. and to write a 200-word 
HOW I BELIEVE OUR LIBRARY COULD BE IMPROVED 


firms and industries contributed sub 
stantial prizes. The grand prize was an RCA Hi-Fi 
set, awarded to the school in which the winning 
essayist was enrolled, with the pupil's name and 
citation inscribed on a bronze plaque mounted on 
the machine. Cash awards of from $50 to $10 were 
made to the five schools having the greatest number 
of winners, the money to be used to purchase books 
for the school libraries, with the winners’ names 
inscribed in the books. There were 23 individual 
prizes, including $25 U.S. bonds to the two top 
winners. 


essay on 


Business 


Presentation of these awards was the occasion fo: 
a second library rally early in June. Again there 
were appropriate speakers, and the large and en 
thusiastic audience proved that OPERATION LIBRARY 
had made its impact on the people of the county 
community. At the New Jersey State Convention 
of the Junior Chamber of Commerce the Camden 
County Junior Chamber was given a plaque and 
citation in recognition of outstanding community 
service in OPERATION LIBRARY. 

The library committee of the Camden County 
Branch AAUW feels that a good start has been 
made toward the goal of increased public support 
for our libraries, but that there is still a lot of work 
to be done. 

CHARLES COOLIDGE 
New Jerse) 


Mrs. 
Merchantville, 
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Successful Campaign for $6 


_ LIBRARY was opening a new science and 
engineering collection and wanted to tell 
members of the community about it and get them 
to come to the library. The collection contained 
books from third grade to adult interest and read- 
ing level, suitable for the layman. So publicity had 
to be planned to contact all age groups. 

The weekly column of library news was used to 
publicize the collection ' the discussion group 
meeting which opened it. Two daily newspapers 
and one weekly, and the local radio station, were 
sent news about this collection for three weeks 
preceding the opening. Mimeographed letters were 
sent to a// civic and service clubs, federated women’s 
clubs, school principals, and to some 50 key indi- 
viduals. Posters with jackets of books on the adult 
level were placed in business store windows. In 
addition, we talked to everyone in our effort to 
contact the adults of the community, 

For the juniors, large posters were made with 
book jackets from the collection, and these, with a 
collection of five of the new books, were taken to 
the school rooms on a short loan, so that all rooms 
could see the books. 

Slips announcing the new collection were mimeo- 
graphed and placed in all books checked out during 
the two weeks preceding the “opening.” 

_ The entire cost of the publicity was not over $6 
for supplies. And, the desired result was achieved 
a good discussion meeting, well-attended, and a 
wide and increasing use of the new collection by 
both juniors and adults 
LEOLA F. MiLiar, Libr 
R lla, M Free Library 


NLW Hawaii 


HE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS the National Library 
Week exhibit of the Dole Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company in Honolulu. This display was placed in 
the main entrance foyer where thousands of visitors 
who come to take the pineapple company tour pass 
each week. A fourth panel (not shown) contained 
an exhibit of books and photographs of the main 
company library and three employee reading rooms 
one on each plantation and one in the company’s 
cannery 
Mrs. E. LeiGH STEVENS, Librarian 
Admini frator 

De e Hau uitan Pine. pple C 

Honolulu, Hau uit 
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Library-Card Movie-Going 


A PUBLICITY STUNT undertaken by the Mine- 
ola Memorial Library involved a deal with 
the local movie house whereby, upon presenta- 
tion of a library card at the box office, admission 
was at a reduced rate—maybe even for free! 
After considerable discussion with the Mineola 
Theater manager, we agreed that on a given night, 
as a civic gesture and to promote business, upon 
presentation of an adult library card and 25¢ 
an adult would be admitted to the Mineola The- 
ater on a first-come first-served basis. [Ordinarily 
the admission is 80c for adults, 50c for students, 
and 25c for children.} Children were to be ad- 
mitted free with a library card, and when accom- 
panied by a parent. The features selected were 
“The Enemy Below’ with Robert Mitchum, and 
‘Forty Guns” with Barbara Stanwyck. The for 
mer is based on a book by D. A. Rayner, a fact 
which eased my library conscience, and the latter 
oh well. (‘The Enemy Below’’ proved to be a 
superior motion picture and even won an Oscar.) 
On Tuesday, Feb. 25th, 271 people left their 
TV sets long enough to take advantage of our 
little package deal. A little less than half were 
adults. There was no noticeable increase in the 
number of registered borrowers for that month 
nor did an undue number of persons replace lost 
cards. But more than 25 per cent of our residents 
are already borrowers and as we have been open 
to the public for only a year and a half, our bor 
rowers haven't had enough to lose them! 
Anyone thinking of trying this experiment 
might note the following: Do not choose a Tues 
day as it is a school day and many teen agers are 
not permitted to attend an evening movie in the 
middle of the week. Friday seems to be the ideal 
night for such an undertaking. Also, check to see 
that films have good reviews and are approved on 
the National Legion of Decency List. The films 
which we selected. were on the list, and sede 
reviwed by Cue magazine 
The idea of giving a value to a library card 
usual value, can 


over and above its have other 
For example, 


interesting 
card and a 


library 


variations your library 
dozen cookies for half price. Or, your 
card and a phonograph record for half 
price. Or, your library card and dinner-in-a-diner 
for half price. The possibilities are numerous and 
the pithy staccato phrases lend themselves to easy 
publicity exploitation 
Have library card—will buy a do 
Have library l] dinner in a diné 
Sometimes I catch myself saying, “Have 
library! 
MarRTIN ERLICH 
Mineola, N.Y 


ent 
card wii eal 
library 
card—will go 
Direct r 
Memori 





A Great Commonwealth 


a” EXHIBIT at West Allegheny Junior High 
School, entitled PENNSYLVANIA IS A GREAT 
COMMONWEALTH TELL SOMEONE ABOUT IT, 
focused attention on state and local history. Posters 
depicting important phases of commonwealth his- 
tory were displayed with various ephemeral ma- 
terials. Maps, clippings, programs, charts, and pic- 
tures formed the outline of the huge keystone with 
a large picture of the state capital in the center. 

The junior high schoo] library staff compiled 
bibliographies and did research on many little- 
known places of interest. 

New materials was added to bring the 
collections up to date. 

Reactions were enthusiastic, 
and from outsiders who were attracted to the library 
by the display’s caption 

ALBERT J. MILLER, Librarian 
West Allegheny Junior Hig 
Imperial, Pennsylvania 


library's 


both from students 


Student Librarians 


In Pace with Space 


T° PACE WITH SPACE was the theme of the 8th 
annual meeting of the Ohio Student Librarian 
Association at Wittenberg College. Lively discus- 
sions and a sharing of ideas characterized the 
PLAN-IT-ARIUMS held in over the 
campus. Included were such topics as ATMOSPHERIC 
CONDITIONS of the library; GRAVITATIONAL PULI 
(attracting students into the library on their own 
initiative); METEOR MATTER (encouraging better, 
meatier reading); and SPUTNIK AND YOU.’ 

Main speaker of the morning session was Marion 
Renick of Columbus, author of many children’s 
books. She ‘‘grounded” the students temporarily 
when she declared that ‘People are more important 
than scientific knowledge, and books are good places 
to learn about people.” Then she took her audi- 
ence behind the scenes to show them how she wrote 
The Shining Shooter, where she got the characters, 
how she named them, and the research that went 
into its writing. 

The photograph shows new officers of OSLA 
gathered around an IN PACE WITH SPACE exhibit 


table. 


classrooms 


Ito D. FisHer, Lebrari 
Wittenberg College 
Springfield, Ohi 


Facets of Family Life 
Home Demonstration Hints 


HIS BULLETIN BOARD in the Hawkes Branch 
Library at Cedartown, Ga., honored the Octo- 
ber FAMILY LIFE theme of the Home Demonstra- 
tion Clubs of the county. The regional librarian 
and the home demonstration agent presented at 
each club meeting a program utilizing the filmstrip, 
“You and Your Family,” for a discussion by club 
members. The program was climaxed with a 
flannelboard illustration of the “stepping stones 
to a real home. Copies of the booklist at the upper 
left corner of the bulletin board were given to 
individual club members with the oral suggestion 
that these were but examples of the types of 
materials available. Bulletin board materials were 
chosen to present many of the different types of 
library aids toward working out effective home 
demonstration club programs: books, recordings 
and filmstrips—and, of great importance—the li 
brarian herself 
Betty HAWKINS, Director 
Polk-Floyd Regional Library 
Rome, Georgia 


TIMELY DISPLAY 
School Library, Chicag 


Illin had a successful launching of 
its submarine titled BRYANTILUS. Ad- 
mission to the launching was obtained 


The Bryant 


by reading one or more science book 


Results pleased both children and faculty 
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7 COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES has grant- 
ed $200,000 to the Library of Congress to 
initiate work on a National Union Catalog of 
Manuscript Collections. It is hoped that this cata- 
log will eventually record all collections of manu- 
scripts held by libraries and archives in the United 
States. The immediate goal is to bring together 
uniform descriptions of some 24,000 known collec- 
tions in approximately 75 cooperating repositories, 
in addition to some 3,000 collections in the Library 
of Congress itself, and to print and sell separate 
catalog cards for each of these collections so that 
any library that wishes to do so may maintain a 
similar record. 

Earlier efforts to provide such a union catalog 
have foundered because of the enormous number 
of individual manuscripts in existence. The present 
effort stems from 1951, when the then recently 
established Joint Committee on Historical Manu 
scripts, formed by the Association of American 
Archivists and the American Association for State 
and Local History at the suggestion of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, came to the conclusion 
that a union catalog of manuscripts should no 
longer aim at recording all individual papers, but 
instead should seek primarily to record collections; 
and that a pre-condition for the establishment of 
such a catalog should be the development of a code 
of rules for cataloging manuscripts which might 
meet with general acceptance and which might fit 
all varying circumstances of antiquity, form, lan- 
guage, etc., of the collections to which it might be 
applied. These conclusions were embodied in a 
plan, and the Library of Congress undertook, as 
the first step, to develop such a code. 

As a result, a body of rules for cataloging manu- 
script collections has been codified, and has received 
general acceptance by the interested parties, includ 
ing the Joint Committee and the American Library 
Association. [Library of Congress: Rules for De- 
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scriptive Cataloging in the Library of Congre 
Manuscript Preliminary edition. Preprint of the 
Rules for Collections of Manuscripts. [{Washing- 
ton:} September 1954 (10p., processed).}- The 
basis now exists, in consequence, for assembling 
data in consistent form regarding the manuscript 
holdings of the country. 


ve Le Le 


The new U.S. Air Force Academy library in 
Colorado, described as ‘‘one of the most imposing 
collegiate libraries in the United States,” has ofh- 
cially opened its doors. Occupying the largest por- 
tion of one wing of the main academic building, 
the library, with its specialized rooms, covers 78,000 
square feet on three floors of the building. A 
marble spiral stairway, called the only one of its 
kind in the country, connects all floors. Skidmore, 
Owings and Merrill designed the building, which 
has complete flexibility in arrangement of shelving 
and furniture, with a seating capacity of 800. 


Ve ke OL 


A valuable library of nearly 3,000 volumes, in- 
cluding many rare and unusual items, has been 
given to the library of the University of California, 
Santa Barbara, by Mrs. MacKinley Helm of Santa 
Barabara. Included is a set of all but six of the 
90 first editions of the works of American novelist 
Henry James published during his lifetime. The 
collection includes one of six known copies of a 
play by James—one of two inter-leaved with 
changes and corrections in the author's handwriting 

In the collection, which belonged to Mrs. Helm’s 
mother, the late Esther Fiske Hammond of Santa 
Barbara, is now the most valuable book in the 
UCSB library—a first edition of Shelley's work in 
which the word was misspelled on 
the contents page—later removed and replaced 
with a corrected page. Also noteworthy in the col 
lection is the Awrea Biblia of Antonio Rampegolo, 
printed by Zainer of Ulm 14 years before the dis- 
covery of America. There are also first editions of 
Emerson, Matthew Arnold, others 


miscellaneous 
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THE CHELIFERS Ex Lipris 


quick! It's the biggest darn 


kworm you ever saw! 





STACK CRACKS 


£2 
J 
BS 
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We love our books and rightly so 
Great zeal can be refreshin’, 

But, like our clothes, shoes, and chapeaux 
Discard them with discretion 


GRACE B. SPEAR 


ee lL 


Gilbert Highet radio talks in the current series 
will include 


NUMBER 13 (of series 21) Heir of 
a talk about Thomas Traherne and hi 
the Oxford edition 

NUMBER | (of series 22) Dali 

a recapitulation and int 
his career 

NUMBER 2 Obscurity in Poetry 
understanding poetry, based 7 
by John Press and Seven Type 
liam Empson 

NUMBER 3 The Waste Land, 

Eliot's famous poem. 

NUMBER 4 Foreigners Are Fools nd differ 
ent nations and cultures seem strange eact ther 
and whether anything can be done about it. Based 
The Silent Language by Edward T. Hall 


lon 
ious, 


The program, which is heard over New York's 
station WQXR and other stations throughout the 
country, is available to additional stations on Book- 
of-the-Month Club transcriptions 


ee be Le 


In line with its policy of consolidating related 
operations, the American Library Association has 
announced that the Public Library Reporter will be 
published by its Publishing Department, instead 
of by the Public Library Association (formerly 
Public Libraries Division) as heretofore. The 
series, which began in 1954, includes 7 titles, with 
an 8th, “Plans for New Public Library Buildings,” 
scheduled for April publication. Under the new 
arrangement, discounts, trade terms, and returns 
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policy for the Public Library Reporter (formerly 
the PLD Reporter) will be the same as those in 
effect for other books published by ALA. Editorial 
control remains with the Public Library Associa 
tion, however, and standing orders for the series 
and other general commitments continue unchanged 
under the new policy. 


ve ve Le 


Forthcoming dramatizations in the Shirley 
Temple's Storybook”’ series heard every third Mon 
day over the American Broadcasting Company tel« 
vision network will include 


March 16—The Little Lame Prince 
April 6—The Magic Fishbone 

April 27—The Land of Green Ginger 
May 18—Hiawaiha 

June 6—Dick Whittington and His Cat 


For tie-in materials—storylines of the adapta 
tions, or photographs of productions and casts 
write to Dean Linger, Director, Advertising and 
Promotion, ABC Television Network, 7 West 66th 
St., NYC 23 

he le le 

A valuable manuscript collection of writings by 
Don Marquis, the late humorist, poet, and drama 
tist, has been presented to Columbia University by 
Doubleday and Company. In addition to manu 
scripts, the collection contains typescripts, proofs 
and published works formerly held in the publish 
ing company files, and 65 letters between Marquis 
and others. 

ve bh Le 


The 4-cent Journalism and Freedom 

the Press commemorative 

the golden anniversary of the 

the first School of Journalism, at 

sity of Missouri in Septe mber 1908 

shows a simplified stylization of a hand 

printing press, and horizontal and verti 
cal bars suggesting type bearer 


stamp mays 
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A designer-created line of library furniture, a 
new concept by Remington Rand featuring metal- 
and-wood-combined construction, will be on public 
exhibition at the Design Center for Interiors, 415 
E. 53d St., NYC, from March 2 to 31. Called 
“Designer,” the line is the result of a collaboration 
between architect, library, designer Norman Cher- 
ner, and Remington Rand research and engineering 
departments. It is made of aluminum reinforced 
with steel, the aluminum having a satin, anodized 
finish; the exteriors are of birchwood. 

Library furniture and technical equipment are in- 
cluded in the full new line of catalog cases, charg- 
ing desks, tables, and chairs. -The first installation 
is being made at the New Orleans Public Library, 
and the furniture will also equip the St. Louis Uni- 
versity and the Kansas City libraries. 


ALA WASHING 


Library Services Act 
Appropriations for Fiscal 1960 


che PRESIDENT'S BUDGET MESSAGE to Congress 
on January 19 included a recommendation of 
$5,150,000 for the Library Services Act for fiscal 
1960. This amount was arrived at by estimating 
that $850,000 of unobligated funds will be carried 
over into 1960 to achieve the same $6,000,000 
figure as the 1959 appropriation. An examination 
of the facts, however, shows that this is not sound 
reasoning even though some 15 states do not have 
sufficient matching funds available to request their 
full allotment under the $6 million appropriated 
for 1959. The Library Services Act provides that 
all funds appropriated are allocated to the states 
even if a state does not use its entire allotment 
The allocations remain available to specific states 
for one succeeding fiscal year unless the state certi- 
hes that it will not be using its funds. To date no 
state has made such a certification for fiscal 1959 

More than 30 states now have sufficient funds 
available to match for allotments under the full 
authorization of $7,500,000. Under an appropria 
tion of $5,150,000 those which are using 
their full allotments under the $6 million appro 
priation for the current year will have less money 
available in fiscal 1960. Carry-over funds under a 
$5,150,000 appropriation in fiscal 1960 will be 
available only to those states which have un 
expended balances on tune 30, 1959 

The $5,150,000 recommended appropriation is 
an increase of $2,150,000 over last year's budget 
figure of $3,000,000, but is still $2,350,000 below 
the authorized amount of $7,500,000 and is a 14% 
decrease from the $6,000,000 appropriated by Con 
gress for this year. 

The states are urged to contact their Congressmen 
at once, pointing out this decrease and the need for 
the full $7,500,000 authorized under the Library 
Services Act. House Appropriation Committee 
hearings were scheduled for February and it is 
important that all Congressmen be aware of the 
importance of the Library Services Act program in 
their own state and the need for adequate funds 
to carry on the programs so well underway. Active 
support of Representatives tor an appropriation of 
the full $7,500,000 is essential at this time if we 
are to reach the goals established under the Act 
Only two more fiscal periods remain under the 
present law. Write your Congressmen today! 


States 
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The New York Public Library has completed 
microfilming the entire file of New York City tele 
phone directories, which runs from the first edition, 
(appearing in broadside form in 1878) up to the 
1955 issue of several volumes. The project, carried 
out by the library's photographic service division, 
was made possible through the cooperation of the 
New York Telephone Company, which provided 
its own mint-fresh copies for the purpose. The 
cost of microfilming, which took one year to com 
plete, was shared with the New York Public Li 
brary by the Telephone Company, the Library of 
Congress, and the Brooklyn Public Library, each of 
which now has a copy of the microfilm file. The 
directories are invaluable in biographical and genea 
logical research, because they constitute the only 
usable record of New York City residents 
page 521) 


(Continued on 


sLON NOTES 
Other Bills of Interest 
to Librarians 


More than 3,000 bills were introduced in the 
first two weeks of the 86th Congress. Of interest 
to librarians are these measures 

H.R. 519 to revise the laws relating to depository 
libraries introduced by Wayne Hays (D., Ohio); 

S. 155 to amend the Federal Property and Ad 
ministrative Services Act of 1949 so as to permit 
donations of surplus property to libraries which 
are tax-supported or publicly owned and operated. 
A similar bill in the House will be introduced by 
Representative A. S. J. Carnahan (D., Mo.); 


H.R. 1030 introduced by Representative Abraham 
J. Multer (R., N.Y.) and H.R. 1007 introduced by 
Representative Martha Griffiths (D., Mich.) would 
establish an emergency community facilities and 
public works program in the Community Facilities 
Administration of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency which would provide low-cost loans to 
towns and cities wanting to build or improve such 
community facilities as public libraries; 

H.R. 401 introduced by Representative Leo 
O'Brien (D., N.Y.) to amend title IV of the Hous 
ing Act of 1950 to authorize loans under the col 
lege housing loan program for the construction o 
science buildings and libraries at educational insti 
tutions; 


f 


A bill to provide financial assistance for the sup 
port of schools by appropriating funds to 
the states t used for constructing school facili 
ties and for teachers’ salaries has been introduced by 
Representative Lee Metcalf (D., Mont.) (H.R. 22) 
and other Representatives. A companion bill in the 
Senate (S.2) introduced by Senator James 
Murray (R., Mont.) and has many cosponsors 

H.R. 2444 to amend section 170 (b)91) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to 
certain charitable contributions to libraries intro 
duced by Representative J. Ernest Wharton (R 
N.Y.) 

Copies of these bills may be requested from your 
Congressman. When asking for a particular bill 
it is always well to say why you are interested in 
Congressmen appreciate 


was 


the proposed legislation. 
knowing the views of constituents On measures on 
which they mi 


GERMAINE KRETTEK 
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CURRENT 


REFERENCE 


Reviewed by 


BOOKS “# FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 


{A monthly review of nonsubscription publication The 
judgments expressed are independent of e lson Com 
pany. Communications should ‘ Mrs. 
Cheney, Library School, George body ollege for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee.} 


Reference Book Checklist 


lumn ) 


( Arranged as discussed in the « 


1. ALDINGTON, RICHARD, ed. The Viking Book 
of Poetry of the English-Spe sking World. Revised, 
Mid-century Edition. New York, The Viking Press, 
1958. 2v., 1297p. $12.50 

2. Serwet, Epitn. The Atlantic Book 
ish and’ American Poetry. Boston, Little 
1958. 1092p. $12.50 

3. SULLIVAN, JOHN. G. K. Chesterton, a bibli- 
ography. New York, Barnes & Noble, 1958. 208p. 
$6 


f Brit- 
Brown, 


4. YasuDA, KENNETH. The Japanese Haiku. 
Rutland, Vt., Tuttle, 1957. 232p. $5 

5. MUrer, V. K., comp. English-Russian Dic- 
tionary. 6th ed. New York, Dutton, 1959. 699p. 
$9.75 

6. O'Brien, M. A. New English-Russian and 
Russian-English Dictionary. New York, Dover, 
1944. Reissued in paper, 1958. 366p $2 

7. Irwin, RAYMOND. The Origins of the Eng- 
lish Library. London, Allen and Unwin, 1958. 
255p. Distributed by Macmillan. $4.50 

8. THORNTON, MAry LINDSAY, comp 
; North Carolina, 1589-1956. 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 
597p. $7.50 

9. ALEXANDER, CARTER and Arvip J. BURKE. 
How to Locate Educational Inf n and Data. 
4th ed. rev. New York, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, Bureau of Publications, 1958. 419p. 
$5.95 

10. ALEXANDER, RAPHAEL, ed. Sources of In- 
ana l nu cual Se riice Sth € d New 
York, 200 W. 57th St., Informational Directory 
Company, 1958. 84p. pa. $2.50 


A Bib- 
Chapel 
1958. 


liography of 


rmati 


formation 


11. WASSERMANN, PAUL and Frep S. SILAN- 
DER. Decision-Making, an annotated bibliography 
Ithaca, Cornell University Graduate School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration, 1958. 11llp. pa. 
$3.50 

12. Hunt, R. N. Carew. A Guide to C 
nist Jargon. New York, Macmillan, 1957 
$3.50 

13. BowLes, FRANK H. How to Get Into Col- 
lege. New York, Dutton, 1958. 157p. $2.95 

14. The Golde n Ge graphic Ene yel pedia, 
adapted and edited by Theodore Shabad and Peter 
M. Stern. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1958. 
228p. $7.95 

15. Oxford Economic Atlas for Pakistan. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1958. (c1955) 97p. 
$2.95 
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16. SCHWERIN, Kurt. Classification 
national Law and Relations. 2d ed 
Oceana, 1958. 96p. $3.50 

17. U. S. DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY. Eng 
lish-Russian, Russian-English Electronics Diction- 
ary. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1958. 943p. $8 

18. CLARK, GEORGE L., ed. The Encyclope 
of Chemistry (Supplement). New York, Reinhold 
1958. 330p. $10 


r Inter- 


York 


New 


aia 


19. BESSERER, 
Handbook. 
$14.50 


20. BAKER, E 


a W. Mis ile E NLINCE 
Princeton, Van Nostrand, 195 


ALAN and D. J. FosKeT1 
liography of Food. London, Butterworths Scientifix 
Publications, 1958. 331p. Available 
demic Press, New York, $11 
21. Bett, J. W. Nature's 
Branford, 1958. 71p. $2 


from 


Remedie 


Boston, 


Poetry and Prose in Divers Forms 


_— DIFFICULTY in reviewing poetry antholo- 
gies with speed and brevity is that you start 
reading the individual poems and come to your 
senses hours later. Which will never do! For they 
must be approached in an orderly fashion, with 
full knowledge of what makes them useful for 
reference purposes: discriminating selection by a 
recognized authority, scrupulous use of accurate 
texts, logical arrangement, and indexes to autho 
titles, and first lines. Accompanying critical « 
ment is desirable too. Two recent anthol 
which meet these standards are the new edit 

The Viking Book of Poetry of the Englis/ in 
World,’ first published in 1941 and now issued 
with revisions by Malcolm Cowley and the editorial 
staff of the Viking Press; and The Atlantic Book 
of British and American Poetry,? edited by Dame 
Edith Sitwell. Both are chronologically arranged 
by poet's birth date, with some deliberate deviations 
by Sitwell when she felt it necessary to place poets 
in a juxtaposition where they can be seen to tl 
best advantage. Of the two, the former is 
eral,’ the latter ‘personal,’ to use categories stated 
by Aldington in his excellent preface to the Viking 
collection. By “personal,” he means anthologies 
where the compiler puts in only what appeals to 
his own special taste and ignores popular poems 
However, many well-known poems will be found 
in Sitwell’s collection, accompanied by 34 preface 
for poets which she most admires, Chaucer, Skelton 
Sidney, Spenser, Drayton, Donne, Shakespeare 
Milton, Pope, Blake, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, as 
well as the more recent Dylan Thomas and T. S 
Eliot. These prefaces are often brief analyses of 
individual poems. But as we note the large number 
of poems found in one and not in the other collec- 
tion, we are again impressed with Pope's lines 


Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 
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In poets as true genius is but rare, 
True taste as seldom is the critic’s share. 


Which commits the librarian to buying an awful 
lot of anthologies, including these two excellent 
ones. 

John Sullivan, with the assistance of Dorothy 
Collins and other collectors and authorities, has 
produced G. K. Chesterton, A Bibliography, which 
in the first full-scale treatment of this wise and 
witty Englishman, gives not only careful collation 
and description of format of first editions, but peri- 
odicals, pamphlets, collections, translations, illus- 
trations, as well as a section of books and articles 
about him. The compiler's access to collections and 
catalogs both in England and the United States adds 
to the value, as well as the inclusion of Chesterton's 
delightful essay “On Books,” which now appears 
in book form for the first time. Eight plates illus- 
trate the text, being mostly facsimiles of manu- 
scripts and one portrait by James Gunn. The mass 
and variety of Chesterton’s work, the number of 
publishers, and his indifference to the fate of his 
work once published, all added to the difficulty of 
the bibliographer’s task 

The Japanese Haiku * is a historical and analyti- 
cal treatment of that “highly compact, evocative 
verse-form,” the 17-syllable poem which has been 
popular with the Japanese for centuries. Profusely 
annotated and illustrated with examples of haiku, 
it is a valuable addition to our scanty material in 
English on the subject, especially since the author, 
an American of Japanese descent, is himself a writer 
of haiku 

Now in its sixth edition, Miiller’s English- 
Russian Dictionary® gives in modern orthography 


the equivalents of 60,000 words selected with a 
of those seeking not only 


view to meeting the needs 
a practical but also a scientific command of Russian 
It gives the meaning of a word in context with 
illustrative sentences or phrases. Highly recom- 
mended by the head of the Russian Department of 
New York University, along with its companion 
Russian-English volume, its spelling is aw to 
the Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current English 
Brief appendices list anc al and proper names 
and most used English and American abbreviations 
The editing of the present volume was conducted 
by the chairman of the English language translating 
department of the Moscow State Pedagogical Insti- 
tute of Foreign Languages 

Because it is so much less expensive, some small 
libraries may be able to get along with the paper 
bound Russian-English and English-Russian Dit 
tionary,” whose 70,000 entries, employing the mod- 
ern orthography, include idiomatic and colloquial 
as well standard usage. First issued in 1944, it 
omits very few entries found in Miiller, since vari- 
ants are given under the main entry, and like Miiller 
it gives pronunciation. 


Social Sciences 


If history be a social science, then The Ori 
f the English Library’ may well be included here 
especially since it considers the background against 
which English libraries have developed since classi- 
cal times, and the part they have played in building 
up our present culture. Based on 11 articles from 
The Library Association Record, it has been added 
to and rewritten in part, but still retains the flavor 
of a rather loosely-joined series of informal essays 
entertainingly written, full of anecdote, and as far 
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from Sidney Ditzion’s Arsenals of Democracy as 
can be imagined. In discussing Liebniz, Irwin does 
not hesitate to state with feeling that “there is 
nothing more likely to produce an able librarian 
than hard experience of the problems of research 
in a major subject, and the vision to comprehend 
the resources which other students need in other 
fields.” On the whole, it will make pleasant out- 
side reading for courses in the history of librarian- 
ship as well as for those who still cherish the 
familiar essay dealing with subjects of interest to 
them. 

A Bibliography of North Carolina, 1589-1956" 
is an impressive list of 15,519 numbered entries, 
arranged alphabetically by author, representing ma- 
terial dealing with North Carolina and North Caro 
linians, and periodicals published in North Caro- 
lina. Since the North Carolina Collection in the 
University Library served as its basis, the efforts of 
such dedicated collectors as Stephen B. Weeks, 
Major Bruce Cotten and others, are reflected in this 
wide range of briefly noted items. But considering 
the years of painstaking effort in collecting, classi- 
fying and cataloging, this list is an eloquent testi- 
monial of the elusiveness of ephemeral serial pub- 
lications, for so many are listed without exact birth 
or death dates, e.g., American Savings and Loan 
News, catalogs of educational institutions, minutes 
of associations, journals of various denominations, 
etc. At the same time, it will be a valuable finding 
list for fugitive North Caroliniana, particularly 
since a broad subject index is appended. It is also 
a moving tribute to Louis Round Wilson and John 
Sprunt Hill whose vision and support around the 
turn of the century were responsible for the early 
interest in the collection. 

How to Locate meee nal Inf ition and 
Data* is now in its fourth edition and aa checking 
reveals that it has been extensively revised and 
brought up to date in an effort to provide students 
educators and librarians with a guide which de- 
scribes fully all the important materials and “‘basic 
techniques of library utilization Certainly no 
guide to a field is more “‘library-centered,” from 
the pep talks on the value of libraries to the re 
iterated advice to consult the reference librarian 
when in doubt. Eleven chapters covering location 
of books and periodicals, how to read, how to make 

bibliography, etc., also include a very full and 
enthusiastic chapter on making the most of the 
Education Index, which the authors believe to be 
“as significant in educational research and in prac 
tical school work that involves library materials as 
is the year A.D. 1 in the Christian Era.” Govern- 
ment publications and those of associations are fully 
treated, as well as instructional materials and aids 
Sources of biography Statistics, current news and 
quotations are treated in 14 additional chapters 
All sorts of check lists are sprinkled through the 
volume, e.g., dates covered by periodical indexes 
All chapters have a section called “valuable library 
experiences’ which give suggestions for improving 
“library-utilization skills.” Because educational in 
formation is interpreted so broadly by the authors 
this enthusiastic ‘“how-to-do-it” book will have 
general usefulness 

Sy MICE S i ‘ I Nid 4 Sert 
attempts to include the names and addresses 
brief descriptiv comment, of organizations and 
publications in the United States, alphabetically 
arranged under geographical headings, e.g., Yemen 
and under a most miscellaneous list of 
from salt to health and disease. Since mu 


with 


subjex ts 


h of 
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directory information may not be easily located in a 
limited library collection, e¢.g., Fraternity of the 
Wooden Leg, this fifth edition will be a useful and 
inexpensive source for small libraries, though lack- 
ing in completeness and occasionally not up-to-date. 
Decision-Making, an Annotated Bibliography™ 
is a selective, annotated list of more than 400 books, 
articles, and documents, classified under eight as- 
pects of the subject, with appended author and title 
indexes. Because selection is based on actual ex- 
amination and advice from other authorities, and 
because the literature on this important subject has 
been hitherto difficult to trace, this is a valuable 
addition to the bibliography of administration 
Marxism-Leninism, the official of Com- 
munism, has given rise to a number of political or 
semi-political concepts which Communists use in 
explaining or defending their position. The purpose 
of A Guide to Communist Jargon” is to inquire 
into the meaning of the more important of these, 
and to show how they are related to one another. 
Thus, the author of this series of short explanatory 
essays on the terms expressing the communist 
ideology introduces his cyclopedic dictionary. Cita- 
tion to selected sources is employed to throw light 
on such terms as collective leadership, soctal- 
democratism, hapavidien., and voluntarism. Illus- 
trative of the treatment given each is the introduc- 
tory paragraph on coexistence, beginning In propor- 
n as the strength of the Sovi 
public o| un ha 
istence with it, or ‘ ‘pe ace ful 
tien ¢ alled, as increéasin el y dest 
fu ld peace and « fering 
present in / ron 
mediately foll 


sans wp pre s ed 


creed 


western 


fernational tension 
wing the First W 
for if 


LAnCe 


capita : f 
ae ad —— r 
Cc setniii this special dictionary 


internal re gime. 
adds to information found in an unabridged diction- 
ary. 

Question anc 1 answer form is used in Hou Get 
Into College, and very appropriately since it has 
been written by the President of the College En- 
trance Examination Board. Chapters on preparation 
for college, tests, selection of a college, financing, 
and college and the armed services make this an 
informative guide for high school libraries, through 
the absence of an index slows up its ready-re 
use 

The Golden Gee graphic Encyclopedia 
large, profusely illustrated adaptation of the W 
» Bildkarten Lexicon. Arranged by continent, 
it gives political-relief and picture maps, with run- 
ning commentary, alphabetically arranged under 
topic or place name, which in turn is illustrated by 
more than 175 color photographs. Each picture map 
is accompanied by a key which allows the user to 
identify the snow petrel in Antarctica, or the buz- 

zard in Europe; the ancient Mayan priest in South 
America, or the Kentucky Derby in North America 
This colorful and journalistic treatment of physical 
and human geography should appeal to junior high 
school students, for whom it is obviously intended. 

It should be noted that Oxford Economic Ailas 
for Pakistan ™ is identical with the Oxford Economi: 
Atlas for India and Ceylon, except for three new 
pages of descriptive text and 3 pages of statistical 
tables on Pakistan. It will be remembered that the 
earlier volume contains 41 area maps, 15 of which 
are devoted to Pakistan, India, and Ceylon, with 
additional economic maps showing world produc- 
tion of such commodities as coffee, tobacco, sugar, 
etc., based on mid-century statistics. Some libraries 


ference 
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holding the earlier volume may feel that there is not 
sufficient additional information to warrant put 
chase even though the volume is most reasonably 
priced. 

Based on a decade of use in several libraries and 
holding a middle ground between the Dewey 
Decimal Classification and the Library of Congress 
Classification for International Law and Relation 
reflects in its second revised and enlarged « edition 
the changes and additions made necessary by 
political developments and by the introduction of 
new concepts since the publication of the first 
edition. The author has expanded the Basset outline 
transforming the basic two-figure scheme into a 
decimal system. A number of law librarians and 
catalogers have supplied information and advice and 
the result will provide a useful guide in classifica 
tion of both nondocumentary and official publica 
tions. Appendices give examples of call numbers 
and a list of country symbols. 


Science and Technology 


The English-Russian, Russian-English Elec ni 
Dictionary™ draws on a large number of English 
and Russian sources in giving equivalents of about 
22,000 Russian and 25,000 English terms and ab 
breviations. In many cases, specific fields are 
indicated, e.g., radio; Russian verbs are 
both imperfect and perfective forms; peculiar Soviet 
terms with no exact equivalent are explained; terms 
having two spellings are given in both forms; and an 
extensive cross-reference system 1s provided tor this 
clearly-printed special dictionary, which contains 
many more technical words and phrases than 
Mille fr. cited above. 

Encyclopedia J 
over 200 signed articles to ¥4 800 articles fo 
the original volume, whose excellence 
nized in chemical journals at the time ‘ 
pearance This is the only supplement which will b 
issued, for the editors hold to their original purpos¢ 
to supply a highly condensed but authoritative sum 
mary of chemical fundamentals for those who ar¢ 
not professional chemists, Biographies of outstand 
ing chemists of the past and articles on Amet 
scientific organizations have been includ 
many of the articles have cross-references 
basic volume. Because it contains so 
information, from acidimetry to zone refinin 
braries will not want to wait for the one v 
edition which has been planned to incorporate 
supplement and the basic volume. 

M: ssile E gineeri ng Handt k . one of 
series entitled Principles of Guided Missile Design 
is intended as a convenient compendium of the 
design data which appear in the main series as well 
as in other unclassified pr mapa Tables, graphs 
and equations abound and the user is expected t 
have a knowledge of their methods and limitations 
of application. Thus this is no handbook for 
beginner. The last of its ten sections is a gk 
of terms, followed by a list of abbreviations 
index. It is intended primarily for those engaged 
the development, design, and test phases of 
missile field and is an essential title for 
gineering school library. 

Bibliography of Food * 
periodicals and government publications from over 
the world, relating to nutrition, food, and beverage 
technology. Classified under such topics as pack 
aging, sugar, tea, eggs, fish, brewing, etc., most of 


given in 


i Chemistry (Supplement 


was 


much 


covers 20 years of books, 
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them follow a regular pattern, listing directories, 
bibliographies, abstracting journals, periodicals, and 
organizations, followed by specific references to 
aspects of the subject. Thus this becomes a valuable 
international bibliographic guide to the literature of 
the field for the period 1936-1956, with some, but 
not all entries annotated. 

Finally, since life cannot be spent entirely watch- 
ing guided missiles, we must note a small, gray 
volume entitled Nature’s Remedies ™, which gives 
information on the curative power of about 50 time- 
tested and proven medicinal herbs. These are ar- 
ranged alphabetically, with accompanying black and 
white drawings, and for each is given the situation, 
parts used, when to harvest, its uses and action. 
And for those who are a bit timid about doctoring 
themselves with herbs, there is a short chapter on 
aperitifs and one on cosmetics. This English import 
is the work of a “qualified druggist in Germany and 
Latvia.” 


THE MONTH AT RANDOM 
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Librarians will be interested in the reading tie-in 
possibilities of two Hallmark Hall of Fame per- 
formances scheduled to succeed the successful Kiss 
Me, Kate and other performances given earlier on 
NBC-TV. Marc Connelly’s The Green Pastures, with 
William Warfield and Eddie “Rochester” Ander- 
son, is scheduled for a repeat performance on March 
23. Eugene O'Neill's comedy, AA! Wilderness, 
will be presented in a Robert Hartung adaptation 
with an all-star cast on April 28. 


( Ce ntinuve d from 


ve be Le 


The first, 6-page issue of the ‘‘Newsletter” of the 
State Organizations of Student Library Assistants, 
under the chairmanship of Othella Denman (2912 
Fort, Waco, Texas) gathered information about 
organization, activities, and coming events of stu- 
dent library assistants organizations in the various 
states. The material, compiled by the Student As- 
sistants Committee, is the result of letters, question- 
Maires, postcards, American Association of School 
Librarians reports, etc. Continuation of the ““News- 
letter’’ will depend upon response. 


ee ee 


A Frederick Lewis Allen Memorial Room has 
been established in New York Public Library by the 
Ford Foundation. Mr. Allen had been a member 
of the foundation's board of trustees until his death 
in February 1954. Presented as a tribute to the 
author, critic, editor, and man of letters, the room 
has been provided by a 1954 grant of $25,000 to 
furnish and equip an area “where authors and 
scholars can work efficiently and in comfort.” 


Formerly a conference room on the first floor, the 
newly designated Frederick Lewis Allen Memorial 


Room has been provided with individual desks, 
shelf space for a working collection of books, and 
locker facilities. Some of the desks will be assigned 
for continued use by writers engaged in a lengthy 
project; others will be available to researchers for 
occasional use. Assignment to the area will result 
from written application, reviewed by the adminis- 
trative staff of the library. The room has been 
equipped with two series of four cubicles and sev- 
eral additional desks, with provision of typewriter 
space and outlets for installation of dictating equip- 
ment. 
be be Le 


A rare collection of books and pamphlets pub- 
lished illegally by the underground of several west- 
ern European countries during the German occupa- 
tion has been presented to the Columbia University 

Libraries by Mr. and Mrs. Valerien Lada-Mocarski 
of New York, members of the Friends of the 
Columbia Libraries. 

Included in the collection is the first European 
publication of Atlantic Charter, made by the 
“Busy Bee” Press in Holland. In addition to nine- 
teen other ‘Busy Bee’’ Press publications, and five 
from other Dutch underground presses, the collec- 
tion includes items issued by the Danish, Nor- 
wegian, French, and Italian underground presses. 


ve be Le 
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For 


EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Tell Them 


_ SPRING OF 1959 may be a crucial legisla- 
tive period in many states. In Florida the 
Library Association and the State Library Board 
have jointly requested $200,000 and $250,000 for 
the first and second years of the biennium, 1959- 
1961. In a number of states the battle for public 
funds is becoming increasingly serious (Newsweek, 
January 12, 1959, p. 32). Lest this discourage us 
who continue to work toward better libraries, let 
us not forget Gerald Johnson's statement: 

One obligation resting upon every public institu- 
tion in a democracy is that of standing ready at all 
times to render an account of itself to the people 
and to show cause why they should continue to 
support it. No institution is so lordly that its right 
to existence is beyond challenge, and none, except 
perhaps public monuments, can rightfully claim 
present consideration on the basis of past distine- 
tion. 

In their effort to work for better libraries, Florida 
librarians were urged to “tell them,” to talk to 
legislators about the need for library support, to 
spread the word locally, too, by inviting men’s 
service clubs in for coffee, a few at a time, for 
example. 

Many of them have never had a good look at their 
library. Let them see how good—or how bad—it 
really is. Come right out boldly and speak up. 
Tell them. ... Let them know.... Speak up... 
about the help that the library can give to all 
groups. And then be sure to keep your promise. 

How the battle of the budgets will finally end 
may not be known for some time, but this we know: 

Good service brings better support and better use 
of the library. A poor library is not worth the 
money spent on it. A good library provides the 
educational bargain of any year. 

That applies in every state, in every village, city, 
and county—and to the Library Services Act funds 
that will be appropriated by the Congress. 


We Are Concerned 


Quite a number of our extension librarians are 
working in newly established service areas or are 
improving existing service, thanks to the LSA grants 
received. The letters that come to the editor's desk 
now and then contain phrases and sentences that 
are beginning to cause us some concern. 

I shall have to leave here when the LSA funds 
expire as these counties cannot pay the salary I am 
getting. 

Or again, 

We won't have enough money to continue our 
bookmobile service, as the counties are not paying 
as they should. 

* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 


rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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Where does the trouble lie? One of the prin- 
ciples underlying the establishment of service in 
rural areas is that this service shall be continued 
and, with very few exceptions, at the level on which 
it was organized. If it is not kept at that level the 
plans either were too ambitious for the area in ques- 
tion—or, and this is much more frequently the case, 
citizens and appropriating bodies were not con- 
tinually sold on the proposition that tax funds will 
be needed to continue the good quality service being 
offered under the LSA funds. Louisiana has fol- 
lowed this pattern of selling a tax vote after the 
demonstration; others have also been su ful in 
getting public support. If “the counties are not 
paying as they should” groups of citizens backing 
the library program must see that money is made 
available. And behind the groups of citizens will 
be farsighted library leaders and trustees pointing 
the way by providing good quality service. We 
still buy what we really want! 


Forward March 


A unique report couched in military terms was 
produced by the Cross Trails Regional Library 
Service, Opp, Ala. Covering Coffee, Covington, 
Crenshaw, and Geneva counties, the 1957-1958 an- 
nual report lists the board members as “Generals,” 
the member libraries in the four counties as “Forts,” 
librarians as “Colonels,” retired board members and 
librarians as the “Honor Guard,” the book stock as 
“Ammunition,” the circulation as a “Service Rec- 
ord,” population as the “Big 4” (115,973 for the 
four counties), two bookmobiles and the station 
wagon used to cover the 2,900 square miles as 
“Tanks,” interlibrary loan agencies as “Allies,” the 
financial report covering all 12 member libraries 
plus the regional service as “Red Tape,” and finally 
and modestly, the report of progress in the four 
counties as ‘““Maneuvers,”’ not as “Victories.’" The 
name of George S. Johnson, regional service ad- 
ministrator, is found among the “Colonels.” Some- 
where in the Cross Trails Army there must be some 
four-star brains, though no four-star generals are 
listed. Circulation increased 84,588 over the previ- 
ous preregion year, member libraries’ hours of serv- 
ice increased, and the library system won first prize 
for community exhibit at Geneva County Fair. 
Better reference service is possible through the 
interlibrary loan system and the newly organized 
periodical collection. 


Satisfied Customers 


One, if not the first, bookmobile demonstration 
organized with LSA funds to become self-support- 
ing was worked out by M. Virginia Hughes in 
Butte County (Oroville), Cal. At the close of the 
demonstration an unusual honor came to Miss 
Hughes, also the first to our knowledge. A formal 
resolution of appreciation for meritorious service to 

(Continued on page 527 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S aera 
LIBRARIE 


From the Mail Bag 


M* BULGING WLB MATERIALS FOLDER tells me 
that I have been neglecting some of my cor- 
respondents who send me such interesting letters 
and many good ideas to share with other librarians. 
Always I face the space limitations of only one 
page; so if quotes from your letters appear late or 
perhaps not at all, it is because they may not fit in 
with the current themes of the page, or because 
too much space would be needed to do the material 
justice. 

Here are excerpts from three letters that suggest 
activities which might be useful to some of you: 
Ruth Harrison, librarian of the Kamloops (B.C.) 
High School, writes: 

Last Easter, we had an Easter egg tree—the first 
in Kamloops, I believe. | wonder if we were unique 
in the beauty of our tree. We used long Balm of 
Gilead branches. They were in water and during 
the ten days the leaves came out and the colored 
eggs nestled into a mass of yellowish green. At 
pons time I had in one class a boy who had recently 

me from Italy. He told us that in Italy they have 
small Easter egg trees and bi 'g ones and they deco- 
rate the garden trees as well as trees inside—"just 
as you do Christmas trees.” 


From Mary Isabelle Wood, librarian of Tudor 
Hall, a girls’ school in Indianapolis, come sugges- 
tions for reading guidance: 

One of the projects for grades 5 and 6 may in- 
terest you. We use the booklet, Books I Have Read, 
from Gaylord. I try to encourage variety re ading 
and freedom of expression in ” e students’ informal 
written reports. Both grades 5 and 6 report to the 
library daily for a 20-minute period. One sure way 
to encourage varied reading 1s to provide time for 
the girls to give short oral reports. Another plan 
that is pursued with enthusiasm is the reading 
wheel of subject interests. Sc on a girl senses. she 
may be in a “rut of fiction” and seeks books of 
varying interests. 

Many of the girls ask for Books I Have Read for 
their independent summer reading. 1 was amused 
(and pleased) to have a girl whose family is mov- 
ing to Arizona say, “May I buy several of our 
booklets to last me through next year? I just know 
they have never heard of them out there!” 


To illustrate the use of these booklets, Miss 
Wood sent one each for the fifth and sixth grades 
in which each girl had been permitted to include 
an example of her reading selections and her ap- 
praisal of the book. The reviews were excellent 
and the titles chosen showed a wide range of read- 
ing interests. Here are two examples: 

STORIES 
Chute. 


FROM SHAKESPEARE, by Marchette 
This book was wonderful. I always thought 


Librarians are invited to send 
McGuire at Casis 


_ School and Children’s 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs. 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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ALICE BROOKS McGUIRE 


een 


Editor 


Shakespeare's plays would be boring, but now I 
realize that his plots are wonderful. I hope to be 
able to read his original writings some day. (Debra 


Greenfeld, zrade 6) 


SEATMATES, by Mary K. Reely. This book is 
about a girl who moves to town after living on a 
farm all her life; what happens at her school; how 
she gets a seatmate, and makes friends in the town 
she thought she could never like. (Pamela Sink, 
grade 5) 


And finally, as a welcome New Year's greeting 
on my return from Christmas vacation, I found this 
letter from Mercedes McDermott, librarian of Yea- 
don, Penn., Junior-Senior High School. It contains 
so many worthwhile ideas that I quote it almost in 
full: 

I have four library aides selected from 11th and 
12th grades. These girls are given the Bulletin 
every month and instructed to read your page first 
and take notes, looking especially for things we can 
do at our school and for free things to send for. 
We meet the next week for discussion of the ideas 
and then put as many as possible into action. Many 
attractive projects have resulted. 

I tho ught you might be interested in what ts 
being done at Yeadon in two fields—7th grade li- 
brary instruction and in career advancement. First 
the instruction set-up: 

All four 7th grade sections meet in the library 
once a week for instructions. During the first se- 
mester all of the time is spent on learning how to 
use the library and its resources. Our basic text is 
the revised edition of Scripture & Greer's “Find It 
Yourself.” The second semester is used as are fer- 
ence period and a supervised reading period. E. ach 
student is responsible for 7 projects during the year. 
The projects are usually the students’ own ideas 
althe ugh I gi ve them suggestions. 

At the end of the second report period d it wa 
decided by the seventh graders that they y u uld like 
their know more about their library 
activities and so a tea was planned. The children 
wrote invitations to their parents as a part of their 
English work. Our hearts were in our throats! 
No one answered our invitations and we had pre- 
pared f r 260 people, our exhibit of 
thought, outstanding—but, at 3 P.M, parent 
to arrive, faculty and administration arrived and un- 
til 5:30 we were overwhelmed with parents. As a 
result of this tea, 1 have had many phone calls from 
parents expressing their appreciation for havin g 
had a chance to see what is done in a library clas 
Many parents have called asking me to give them a 
list of the books on a seventh grade level that 1 had 
exhibited during the tea. The enthusiasm wa 
great that it is hoped to make the tea an annual 
affair 

As for advancement, we have 
three career exhibits a year, one of which 
cially for seniors and this not only gives them 
ee the latest books and pamphlets 
(Continued on page 527) 
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Displays for the Month 


placed beneath the display. Caption—GOING TO 
COLLEGE? CHOOSE NOW!—surrounded two free 
form drawings (one of prospective college students, 
the other of a university building). 


a 


The spring rains caused little book damage after 
the appearance of this display, BOOKS DON’T LIKE 
RAIN EITHER, at the Henry Mitchell School in 
Racine, Wis. Black and yellow construction paper es 
made the child and umbrella. Two book jackets es 
were tucked inside the plastic bag clutched by the ae 


child 
Bs 8 


A paper sculpture rabbit (elegant in a frock 
coat), corrugated paper background, bright book 
jackets, and a caption—LOOK WHAT THE BUNNY 
SPRING READING BROUGHT—were ingredients for an Easter displa 
at the Main Post Library of Fort Lewis, Washi 
AY " ashin 
Mor iwPop' agi THa® YOUR EAgTeR BoyWeT pat 


For CAREER DAY, the Stephen F. Austin Librar 
at Port Arthur, Texas, used children’s toys and 
large rabbit to carry out the caption, WHAT 
YOU HOPPING INTO? PLAN A CAREER. Pamphl 


A spring bulletin board at the Lee County Li- 
brary, Tupelo, Miss., utilized a discarded straw hat, 
ut in half and decorated with pink tulle and 
flowers. Rainbow colors were used for the smaller 
lettering, which announced that (spring reading is) 
MORE IMPORTANT THAN YOUR EASTER BONNET. 
(In another month, substitute the word “milady’s”’ 


for Easter.) 
Ss 68 


This bulletin board display, designed to encour- 
age high school students to plan early for college, 
was planned and arranged by a student assistant at 
Haywood High School library, Brownsville, Tenn. 
Aids for choosing a college, such as Lovejoy's Col- 
lege Guide and assorted college catalogs, were 
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from the career file and book jackets about various 
careers were displayed in the background of the 


display case. 
a 6 


Recruiting display at Gibbs High School library, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., was titled FORWARD MARCH 
WITH GOOD BOOKS. Background color was royal 
blue, letters golden orange. The boy and girl were 
made of construction paper with book jackets for 
bodies and clothes. Jackets were from career books 
used to stimulate interest in the career day project 
sponsored annually at the school 


Four-leaf clovers, a cut-out drawing of a point- 
ing finger, jackets of books like The Art of Clear 
Thin nz, How to Get More Out of Your Read- 
ing, Atomic Experiments for Boys, Creative Power, 
and a slogan 
USE YOUR combined for a 


LIBRARY were 


mote reading 


Books on handicrafts were featured in a display 
titled BOOKS TO TELL YOU HOW at Chicago, IIl., 
Vocational School. Two simple black and white 
pictograph figures were used, Background was red, 
cutout letters white. 

i 


WILSON 


YOUR DISPLAYS WILL 
COME ALIVE WITH 
MITTEN LETTERS! 


Win 
- 7s 
7 


Tr ad Winds 


Trade wi, de 


vw 


ATER Winde 
[EGE 
Ie rat 


TERE 
| TAGE 
fade 


finds 
Vinds 
nds 





DON'T TRUST TO LUCK, STUDY NOW, | 
San | 
Rafael, Cal., High School] library display to pro- | 
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“Trade Winds” shown above is one of our many 
new Designer Series of Alphabets. It captures a 
mood of far away places and will be ideal for dis- 
plays about travel, romance and adventure books. 
Simple to use . .. every sign comes out perfect and 
they can be used to solve your display problems 
throughout the year. 


Send for your Free Sampler Kit today! 


MITTENS DISPLAY LETTERS 
39 W. 60th St., N. Y. 23, N. ¥Y.— or Mitten Bldg., Redlands, Calif. 


Dear Mr. Mitten, 


Please send me Free Sampler Kit of Mitten’s Letters— 
also complete data and prices on low budget Display-Sign 
Master Kit for “Trade Winds” letters. 


My Name 
Address 
City 


- 
7 





THE LIGHTHOUSE 





News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Very Public Relations 


wus LOOKING UP some reference material 
to suggest to WLB readers for this Public 
Relations Issue, we came across three books which 
should be kept handy for the use of librarians. 

Marie D. Loizeaux’s PUBLICITY PRIMER tops 
the list for use in the library field, since it is written 
by one who is a top specialist in this field—and also 
because no words are wasted. Everything in it is 
geared for the librarian’s own use. 

A new edition of the PRIMER is now in prepa- 
ration. Announcement of its publication will be 
made as soon as copies are ready for you—probably 
in April. 

Two more books that will be useful for PR-wise 
librarians are Joseph N. Kane's FAMOUS FIRST 
FACTS and George William Douglas’ AMERI- 
CAN BOOK OF DAYS. 

FFF is a gold mine of usable information that 
lends itself to local PR campaigns. In its five sec- 
tions you will find as many as 5,500 “First Facts,” 
5,561 entries in the index by names, 5,963 entries 
in the index by years, 5,065 entries in the index by 
days, 5,558 entries in the geographical index, and 
3,655 cross references in the main text. 

Beginning with New Year's Day, 550 events 
celebrated somewhere in America are described in 
THE AMERICAN BOOK OF DAYS, one or more 
for each day in a 366-day year. Whatever the 
nature of the event, the book describes its origin 
and meaning and tells how and where it customarily 
is celebrated. The book's subtitle states that it is 
“a compendium of information about holidays, fes- 
tivals, notable anniversaries, and Christian and 
Jewish holy days with notes on other American 
anniversaries worthy of remembrance.” 


Calling All Airlines 


Every now and then we hear of some new way 
in which the monthly issues of CURRENT BIOG- 
RAPHY are used. Gladys Eckardt, librarian of the 
Wood-Ridge Public Library in New Jersey sends 
us the following note: 

You might be interested to know that my daugh- 
ter, who is a hostess in American Airlines’ ‘Admiral 
Club’ persuaded American Airlines to subscribe to 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY after I showed it to 
her. It is invaluable to the hostesses in keeping 
posted on VIPs. Their one trouble now is that 
the VIPs keep walking off with their copies of 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. 

This is one use which the publishers never antici- 
pated for CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. And yet, 
when you think of it—since so many VIPs are 
written up in CB, and since so many of them travel 
by plane—what an excellent way for those gracious 
and friendly airline hostesses to get a quick back- 
ground on their famous passengers. 

The problem raised by VIPs walking off with 
the hostesses’ copy of CB is easily solved. Have 
the airline order a few copies for each hostess! 
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Essay and General 
Literature Index 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay and 
General Literature Index, published by The H. W. 
Wilson Company. To be supplemented by new 
titles each month. 


BERENSON, BERNHARD. 
Macmillan (N.Y.) 1958 $6.95 

Daicues, Davip. Present Age in British Litera- 
ture. Indiana University Press 1958 $5 

Hacstrum, J. H. The Sister Arts. University of 
Chicago Press 1958 $7.50 

Hauser, P. M. ed. Population and World Politics. 
Free Press 1958 

Laqueur, W. Z. Middle East in Transition. 
ger 1958 $8.75 

MANN, THoMaS. Last Essays. Knopf 1959 $4.50 

Pacey, DESMOND. Ten Canadian Poets. Ryerson 
1958 $5.50 

RoBERTS, SYDNEY C. Doctor Johnson, and Others. 
Cambridge University Press 1958 $3.75 

Rupp, E. G. Six Makers of English Religion 
1700. Harper 1958 $2.50 

RouckK, J. S. ed. Contemporary Sociology. 
sophical Library 1958 $12 

Saturday Book, 18 ed. by John Hadfield. 
1958 $6 

Sewarp, G. S. and Sewarp, J. P. ed. 
Psychological Issues. Holt $6.50 

VircHow, RuDoLF. Disease, Life and Man 
ford University Press 1958 $5 

WILLIAMS, CHARLES. Image of the City. 
1958 $6 

WittiaMs, RAYMOND. Culture and Societ) 
1950. Columbia University Press 1958 $5 


Prae- 


1500- 


Philo- 


Macmillan 


Current 


Stan- 


Oxford 


1780- 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


AMERICAN Book oF Days. George W. 
Douglas. 2d ed. rev. by Helen Douglas 
Compton. 1948. $6. 


CURRENT BioGRAPHY. Monthly issues, $4 a 
year (U.S. and Canada); foreign, $6. 
Yearbooks, $6 each (U.S. and Canada); 
foreign, $8. 


Famous First Facts. Joseph Nathan Kane. 
Rev. and enl. ed. 1950. $7. 


Pusiiciry PRIMER. Marie D. Loizeaux. 
New 4th ed. in preparation, $1.50. 
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Visitors 
Recent visitors of The Wilson Company in- 
cluded: 


Marilyn Hager, technical adviser, Church Library 
Service, Sunday School Board, Southern Baptist 
Convention. 


Toshio Hamada, instructor at Japan Library 


School, Keio University; now at Western Reserve 
Library School on a Fulbright Fellowship. 


Ulla Hammarstedt, student at Western Reserve 
Library School, Cleveland. 


Elmer Winslow, high schoo] librarian, Ardmore, 
Penn. 


Florence R. Van Hoesen, associate professor of 
library science, Virginia Tozier, instructor, and 17 
students, Syracuse University School of Library 
Science. 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 523) 


special careers but we display all of the college 
catalogs and books on colleges and universities. 
We have also had in the past a career day when 
outstanding persons in special fields visit our school 
and meet with students to discuss their careers and 
show the students the advanta ges and disad vant. 1ges 
of each career. This career conference ended in the 
library with a tea. 

I am working with the career advancement com 
mittee of the local Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Club. Each of us has volunteered to counsel 
@ person interested in our particular field. I am 
taking four girls to Drexel to see a library school in 
action and to meet with Dean Harvey to discuss 
their possibilities for a career in librarianship. 

The last letter is purely personal but is evidence 
of the fact that the elementary school librarian does 
not always become “the forgotten man” when her 
boys and girls become teen-agers. The writer, Jane 
Carlisle, is a senior in high school and hasn't been 
back to see me since she left. Through her younger 
sister she sent an SOS when she needed a book to 
meet an assignment. When the book was returned, 
this typically adolescent note accompanied it: 


Dear Mrs. McGuire; 


Thanks for letting me read about Winnie. I’ve 
never read it before; and truthfully, I really enjoyed 
it. Half the Red Jackets (High School Honor So- 
ciety) read parts of it the other afternoon and they 
got a charge out of it, too. In fact, 1 liked it so 
much that I wouldn't send it back until I finished 
it (Kay won't speak to me—her reputation as a 
library aide is ruined!). I’m afraid that I'm not the 
best librarian’s friend—in fact, I'm lucky if I don't 
lose the book altogether. Thanks for sending it. 
After my late book stunt, you're welcome to Dear 
Enemy any time. 

Jane. 


NoTE: Jane once permitted me to renew my 
own youth by lending me her copy of Webster's 
Dear Enemy. I must say it carries its age better than 
I do! 
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FOR EXTENSION EXTENSIONS 

(Continued from page 522) 
the County of Butte was passed by the county super- 
visors, thanking Miss Hughes for her work in 
organizing and demonstrating the bookmobile proj- 
ect. Whereas said services so rendered have been 
outstandingly meritorious and of great value to the 
County of Butte, the resolution was passed to ex- 
press the appreciation of the Board of Supervisors 
of the County of Butte for the services rendered 
by M. Virginia Hughes. The entire board joined 
in the affirmative vote for the resolution. Until the 
coming of LSA funds amd Miss Hughes, Butte 
countians had never before experienced bookmobile 
service. 


WAKE UP AND Reap! 





HEAD OF ADULT SERVICES to super- 
vise staff and book selection in Adult Cir- 
culation Department at the main library of 
progressive, 167,000 volume public library. 
Stimulating, industrial-suburban city on Long 
Island Sound, 35 miles from New York. For 
alert professional person looking for ex- 
perience providing opportunities for growth. 
Salary open. Write Mary Louise Alexander, 
Librarian, The Ferguson Library, Stamford, 
Connecticut. 





JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIAN, 
September 1959. Busy junior high school in 
suburb of Cleveland. Library school degree 
required, some experience desirable. Clerical 
assistance. Processing done at Main Library. 
Department book and policy meeting with 
Public Library. Full school vacations, retire- 
ment, ill time. Salary $4400 up, depending 
on experience. Apply: Mary B. Bloom, Li- 
brarian Lakewood Public Library Lakewood, 
Ohio 





REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for 
40-hour week, 
Social Security and retire- 
$3,800. Apply Mrs. 
Easton Public 
Pennsylvania 


medium- 


library month’s vaca- 


] 


sized 


tion, sick leave, 
salary 


Librarian, 


ment. Beginning 
Jane S. Moyer, 


Library, Easton, 





SUCCESSFUL ORGANIZER ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, Booming new 1% year old jr-sr 
HS library; present annual book and supply 
budget $7500; ten years experience K-12 
school services, college reference head, and 
public extension branch administration. Hold- 
er NY professional life and teacher’s certifi- 
and MSLS. Seeks change from disci- 
and 


cates 


pline overdues to more challenging 


activities such as reader’s 
book and/or 
organizational promotional consultant. Pres- 
ent salary $6340. Box 593, Wilson Library 


Bulletin, NYC 52. 


combination of 


advisor, reference selection 








VACANCIES-LIBRARIANS 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN in 
Co. Bookmobile. B.L.S. Salary $4200. 40 
hr. week. 12 day sick leave. 2 wks. vacation. 
Social Security. Apply Miss Elizabeth Ogan. 
Librarian Branch Co. Library, Coldwater, 
Mich. 


charge of 





BOOKMOBILE REFERENCE LIBRARI- 
AN Ii stations, 2 Bookmobiles, Headquarters 
Library in Bremerton, home of the Puget Sound 
Navy Shipyard, Population 33,000. 

95,000 books; 300 Records, 23,000 borrowers. 
Circulation 1958—497,000. Year round moderate 
climate. Opportunities for outdoor sports en- 
thusiasts. Kitsap County is almost surrounded 
by Puget Sound Waters; one hour to Seattle, to 
Tacoma or the Cascade and Olympic Mountains. 
Salary $3,945.00. 25 working days—vacation: 
12 working days—sick leave. Retirement pro- 
gram. Health Insurance available. 

Contact Mrs E. Bowen c/o Kitsap Regional 
Library, Bremerton, Washington 





INDEX 


TO ADVERTISERS 


Abingdon Press ; 456 & 457 
American Librarians’ Agency 528 
American Library Association 459 
American Museum of Natural History 468 
Apex Paper Box Corporation 459 


Arco Publishing Company 471 


Army, Department of ... 452 
Barnes & Noble, Inc. 466 
Bro-Dart Industries 461 & 465 
Cel-U-Dex Corporation 467 
Christopher Publishing House 466 
Collier & Son Corp., P. F. 453 





CATALOGER and serials librarian 
position) for liberal arts college in 
Northwest. Salary insurance plan, 
ization, social security, faculty status, one 
month paid vacation. Salary open. Write 
William L. Hutchinson, Librarian, Northup 
Library, Linfield College, McMinnville, 
Oregon. 


(one 
Pacific 
hospital- 





CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN—Kitsap Re- 
gional Library 11 stations, 2 Bookmobiles, Head- 
quarters Library in Bremerton 95,000 books, 300 
records, 23,000 borrowers. Circulation in 1958 
497,000, a 22% increase in 4 years. 

Climate moderate year round. Opportunities 
for Outdoor Enthusiasts. Kitsap County is 
almost surrounded by water; one hour to 
Seattle, Tacoma and the Olympic and Cascade 
Mountains. Bremerton is the home of the 
Puget Sound Naval Shipyard. Population 33,000. 
Salary $4,320.00: 24 working days, vacation; 12 
working days, Sick Leave. Retirement Pro- 
gram. Health Insurance available. Annual in- 
crements. Contact. Mrs E. Bowen c/o Kitsap 
Regional Library, Bremerton, Washington 





DIRECTOR OF LIBRARY, 
City, Mo. (suburb of St. Louis). 
of excellent library in suburban 
community of 58,000. Salary range $6,000- 
$6,900. College and library school graduate. 
Submit resume to Mrs. W. L. Chandler, 7031 
Waterman Ave., University City 5, Mo. 


University 
Full charge 
residential 





LIBRARIAN, for public library, Conn. 
shore; experience and degree, to plan expan- 
sion in growing community. Unusual oppor- 
tunity for able and ambitious person. Write 
Box DG, c/o Wilson Library Bulletin. 





Colonial Book Service 521 
Compton & Co., F. E. 472 
Demco Library Supplies 455 & 469 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 463 
Gaylord Bros., Inc. 4th cover 
Huntting Company, Inc., H. R. 458 
Library Review 464 
Marador Corporation . 451 
Mitten's Display Letters 525 

nt Publishing Co. 466 
Seven Bookhunters .. 52: 
Stechert-Hafner, Inc. 521 
Sterling Powers Publishing Co. 454 
Twayne Publishers, Inc. 458 
University Microfilms 3rd cover 
Vital Speeches of the Day 521 





OPPORTUNITY for varied experience as 
Junior Children’s Librarian in active library of 
100,000 vols. 35 minutes from New York City. 
Starting salary to $4600. 5th year L. S. degree 
required. 35 hour week, vacation, sick leave, 
state retirement system, social security, health 
plan. Dep’t. head is Dutton award winner with 
wide experience. Stimulating county organiza- 
tion of school and children’s librarians. Public 
Library, White Plains, N.Y. 





SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR in 


library serving capital city of 25,000. Should 
have library training approved college. Prefer 
degree, experience. Salary open. Would be 
directly responsibie to city library board. Write 


Mrs. John Willard, Secretary, Board, 


Helena, Montana. 


Library 





THE ST. LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
needs professional assistants for work in 
reference, cataloging and circulation. Good 
pp, opportunities in a busy metropolitan 
Library. Salaries range from $4080 to $4560 
for fifth year degree and from $3780 to $4260 
for fourth year degree, depending on experience. 
Write to W. B. Wood, Assistant Director, St. 
Louis Public Library, 1301 Olive St. St. 
Louis 3, Mo. 
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Qut-of-Print Books 
NOW RE-PUBLISHED 


ANDREWS, CHARLES M. Colonial me tgs of the American 
Revolution. (Rev. Ed.) New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1931. 
OP 431 $8.05 
ANTONIUS, GEORGE. The Arab Awakening. N. Y., Putnam’s, 
1946. OP 457 $14.15 
Bean, DONALD E., and Ratpu E. Etitswortu. Modular 
planning for college and small university libraries. 1948 
OP 407 $3.90 
BENNETT, Harry, as told to PAauL Marcus. We never called 
him Henry. N. Y., Gold Medal Books, 1951. OP 117 $6.10 
Buss, MARTIN J. Old Testament dissertations, 1928-1958; a 
° bibliography. Ann Arbor, Univ. Microfilms, Inc., 1958. 
Typical OP 529 $3.00 
CONANT, JAMES BRYANT. Education in a divided world .. . 
Recent Releases Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1948 OP 233 $8.25 
Exrot, T. S. Homage to John Dryden. London, Hogarth 
Ready Press, 1927. OP 174 $2.50 
Harris, CHAUNCEY D., and JEROME D. FELLMAN. A union 
for Sale list of geographical serials. Chicago, 1950. OP 532 $5.05 
Hu ten, Eric. Flora of Alaska and Yukon. Lund, Sweden, 
C. W. K. Gleerup; Leipzig, Harrasowitz, n.d. OP 533 $22.70 
Poo.Le, Mary EuizaBetu. History references from the Indus- 
trial Arts index, 1913-1957. Ann Arbor, University Micro- 
films, Inc., 1958. OP 440 $5.50 
WarRREN, AusTIN. Alexander Pope as critic and humorist. 
Princeton, Princeton Univ. Press, 1929. OP 322 $9.70 
WoopwarkD, GERTRUDE L., and JAMES MCMANAwaAy. A 
check list of English plays, 1641-1700. Chicago, The New- 
berry Library, 1945. OP 59 $5.65 


“Want Lists” readily 
handled. 


Most published books—new 
and old—are now available for 
your library at reasonable cost. 

University Microfilms 
*“O-P books’”’ program com- 
bines microfilm enlargement 
with Xerography printing on 
book paper to deliver paper- 

: eS bound or casebound books for 
SWISS. your shelves. 

SS The titles above are but a few of 
the hundreds now available. Send 
your ‘“‘want list” for collating 
with others (give author, title, 
publisher, date)—or write for 
complete O-P book list. 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


M 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 














Colorful, three-dimensional lettering that 
stands out! Gaylord Plastic Display Letters give 
high visibility to signs, displays, section or stack 
identifications, peg-boards. Low first cost is 
made lower still, because Gaylord letters are 
non-brittle, re-usable for many years! 





Two styles: Pin back for porous surfaces; 
plain back for mounting (with a spot or two of 
Micro Solvent) on other surfaces. 





Five heights: "21"; 1%2";2";3” (white only). 


Six colors: White, black, red, blue, yellow, 
green. 


Low price: Typical set of 130 letters: 


Pin Back, 12” high ia $8.00 
Plain Back, 1¥%2” high............. 4.35 
Micro Solvent (2 oz. bottle)........... 45 





Postage Paid 
Write for information and complete price list 





library Craylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. | STOCKTON, CALIF. 


- tt " “the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 





